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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


W I suppose that the Government has gocd reasons for 
the manner in which it has handled the question of 
the evacuation of Cologne. We do not, however, know 
what they are, and we must confess our disappointment. 
It will be 

which 

British 
; 


occupation of the 


remembered that January 10th is the last 
Versailles 
4 


to be in 


terms of the 
legal 


area, 


dav on under the 


Treaty, right 


Thus, it 
should end the p riod of occupa- 


troops have a 


Cologne would 
eem clear that we 
tion, which certainly serves no British interest, is de- 
cidedly expensive, and is comparatively useless as a 
pledge for G 


Unfortunately, 
the situation is not by any means so simple as that. The 


rmany’s good behaviour. 
communications to the Ruhr area on the right bank of the 
Rhine, “which France occupied nearly two years ago, 
through the 
right bank in August next, but 


run directly Cologne area. France has 
agreed to evacuate the 
until that time she 
munications, and the only effect of ow troops walking 


out of Cologi ( 


must obviously maintain her com- 


would or kre neh tre Ops to walk in. 


Now the French would find no legal difficulty in doing 


this, because they have 
bound by the dates set out in the Versailles 


all along maintained that they 
were not 
Treaty sinee that Treaty had been violated by Ger- 
That was the 


ality of their occupation of the 


thesis on which they founded the 
Ruhr. But it is far 
P 


this country to find an excuse for staying 


many. 
iT 


more diffieult for 


ru 





in Cologne than for Frane > finda ason for entering 


it when we may have left, for we have founded our whole 


opposition to the Ruhr occupation on ihe cle arly-expressed 
opinion of British legal experts that it was illegal. It 
now appears from Lord Curzon’s statement in the Tlouse 
of Lords on Thursday, the 18th, that we ar 


occupation 
l 


eoing to 


base our continued after 
January 10th on the thesis that Germany has not fulfilled 
the Versailles 


disarmament, 


©1 Cologne 


ret 
rreaty iinothe matter of military 


The alternative to this 
It appears that 


policy Is, OL COUrS¢, simple. 
there was no doubt that if we had 
approached the German Government in a friendly spirit 
agreed to our remaining 
August on the 


( xpedic ney and in order to avert the neces 


it would have willineh 


in Cologne until neni erounds ol 
sity ola French 
occupation. However. for reasons which have not been 
made public, the Government has pre ferred net to take 


I ra 


that without consultation or arrangement with 


this simple course, but has chosen Curzon to 
announ 


Germanv, we are simply voing to sit tight in Coloen 


The effect on German opinion has been serious. Mest 
German newspapers affect to regard r action as proot 
that the new British Governnx I lecks upon 
Germany as a conquered vassal Staic with whos 


. i 
Government it is not worth while to make any arrange- 
ments, ana which must be held down by force of ann 
unl nil cl pericad. Lhe \ SaN that 


anv treajaes or agreements can casily | 


for apparently an 


é ‘ ‘ i 
ice rprece? 
i 


by us to give legal sancticn to whatever is done. O| 
course the French pi tend that the legal period of cecupa- 
tion has not even vet begun owing to Gen unv's default. 
But according to such reckoning the cecupation might 
vo on for ever. ‘The ordinary British ew is that fe 
practical purposes Geimany has fulfilled the Treaty. 
We hop that Mr. Chamberlain will make it clear that 
we do not intend to stay in Colo fter August, 

This inopportune Col 4 ( transaction has coincided 


with the attempts of the German political parties to 


form a new Government Vhe esult has peen to 


strengthen the hands of those parties which make it their 


basic principle that it is useless to attempt to come to 


any arrangement with the Allies, and that the « nly hop 
for Germany is a gradual recovery of power with th 
ultimate object cf a war of revenge. When we vo to 
press no new Government has been formed. \s ow 
suggested last week would probably happen, Her 


leader of the Right-Centre, was rst 


Stresemann, as 


offered the Chancellorshiy He was able to form a 
Government, however, because f the attitude of the 
Centre Party, whose votes, necessary to him for 
majority, could only be given i hi ould pledge jiims 
and his Nationalist toliowers to a LCS ulfilment, 
The Commission olf | stigation t ! is it bp 


the General Council of 
examine conditiens in Russia hav 


i 


and their Repert may be cxpected in a few weeks. In 
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the meantime Mr. Purcell, the Chairman, and Mr. Bramley, 
the Seeretary, have issued a sort of Interim Report—a 
foretaste of what is to come. They describe with much 
appreciation how every kind of opportunity for observa- 
tion was given to them by the Sovict Government, and 
they belicve that their Report will “ dispel many mis- 
understandings * about Russia. We hope that it may, 
but we are bound to say that this preliminary Report does 
not do anything to dispel the misgiving which most of 
us have about the character of information acquired in 
Russia when visitors are personally conducted by hos- 
pitable representatives of the Sovict. We learn that 
translators are now at work upon the material supplied 
to the Commission. Perhaps the Report will show 
what is certainly not shown already—that the Com- 
mission took some trouble to protect themselves against 
the common danger of having laid before them only 
evidence which was favourable to the Soviet. Did they 
take the precaution, for instance, of having with them 
an impartial Englishman who could talk Russian ? 
* a * * 

The Report, we are informed, will show that “ millions 
of new capital could be properly and safely invested in 
Russia.”” The natural comment on this is that if money 
can be so safely and properly invested, there does not 
seem to be any real need for the guaranteed loan which 
the Soviet and the British Labour Party still speak of 
as indispensable. Another reflection is that the “ enor- 
mous improvement ” which the Commission noted as 
having taken place in the material conditions of Russian 
life since 1920 has coincided with the gradual relinquish- 
ment of Communism in favour of the * New Economic 
Policy.” The Manchester Guardian and the Times have 
pointed out several respects in which the preliminary 
Report of the Commission flatly contradicts Russian 
evidence which has been published on the same subjects. 
For example, in his book Problems of Life, published a 
few months ago, Trotsky asserted that private morality 
in Russia was bad; the British visitors, on the other 
hand, say that vices are being “rapidly climinated.” 
Trotsky wrote of hearing all around him the “ hungry, 
desperate, tormented swearing of the masses ” ; whereas 
Mr. Purcell and Mr. Bramley were impressed by the 
spectacle of the masses rejoicing in workers’ clubs, rest 
houses and sport and physical ecntres. 

* x * x 

The visitors found that religious institutions had 
“complete freedom’ to exercise their beliefs, but 
Trotsky wrote that the mere absence of religious 
instruction by the State was not enough—there must be 
a “ positive inculcation of atheism.” According to the 
visitors the economic restoration is very rapid, but the 
International Labour Review, the organ of the Labour 
Department of the League of Nations, stated last month 
that real wages are only about 65 per cent. of what they 
were before the War, and that the physical condition 
of the workers is so low that it is doubtful whether they 
van further increase their output. This contradiction, 
though it is a glaring one, applies, we ought to add, 
only to the factories, for the preliminary Labour Report 
does not mention agriculture, in which three-quarters 
of the Russian population are engaged. The Com- 
missioners say that housing conditions are fast improving, 
but the International Labour Review two months ago 
wrote of them as “ deplorable ” and declared that 7,000 
railway carriages and trucks were out of use for railway 
purposes as railway employees were living in them. 
The commissioners mention the ‘ generous subsidies ” 
given by the State to education, but two months ago the 
Soviet Commissar for Education stated that the number 
ef elementary schools had been reduced and that village 





schoolmasters were receiving a salary of about £] 
month. 


a 
tk a * ok 


Just before the Italian Parliament rose last Saturday 
Signor Mussolini astonished the Chamber by announcing 
his intention of introducing a Bill to modify the Electoral 
Law of December, 1923. He said that he would have the 
Bill ready by January 83rd, when Parliament will mect 
again. Although he offered no explanation of the Bill, 
it has already become known that it will provide for a 
return to the one-member constituency system which was 
in force up to 1919. The Rome correspondent of the 
Times says that perhaps the only group to suffer by the 
change, though they will be hit very hard, will be the 
Fascist extremists. No doubt the introduction of the Bill 
implies an early General Election. The Jmpero, the organ 
of the Fascist extremists, has declared that Fascism can- 
not accept such humiliation. It admits that a Genera] 
lection under the conditions foreshadowed will end in 
“a gigantic victory for the Opposition.” As for the 
moderate Fascists, though they are not pleased at what 
they regard as the surrender of E! Duce to his difficulties, 
they certainly will not try to obstruct the Bill. Signori 
Salandra, Orlando and Giolitti are, of course, delighted, 

# * * x 

Signor Mussolini certainly does not deal in half measures. 
when he does athing he docs it handsomely, or, at all events. 
drastieally. If the Bill passes there will be no coalition 
* National List ” at the next General Election. Every 
deputy will be returned as definitely belonging to a par- 
ticular party, and, as the T'imes correspondent says, the 
Fascists cannot hope to be any longer the strongest 
single party. Whatever else may ke thought of Signor 
Mussolini's action, it is a proof that he recognizes that the 
Government cannot be carricd on indefinitcly as at 
present. 
can) who will not be too far removed from his own views, 
or he still has some glimmering hope that while, in form, 
broadening the basis of Government he may, in fact, by 
his challenge, obtain a rally to himself. It must not be 
forgotten that there are always the Prefects, who in Italy 
as in France help to “ make the elections ”’ in the interests 
of the existing Government. 


He wants either to secure a successor (while he 


* * * 

We much regret to record the dcath of Sir Georg 
Buchanan, who was British Ambassador in Russia before 
the War and up to the time of the revolution. He was 
not a diplomat of commanding intellectual power or one 
who could brilliantly bend circumstances to his own 
wishes. But it would be diflicult to point to any one 
of our Ambassadors who was more devoted or less sel!- 
secking. 
humiliation when he courageously approached the Tsar 
warned him that revolution was approaching and showed 
him how it might be averted. When it was a question 
between his own dignity or comfort and the interests of 
civilization and humanity, Sir George Buchanan never 


On several occasions he took the risk of personal 


hesitated. Such an entire absence of self-consideration 
cannot be too highly praised. 


* * x % 


It is to be hoped that the questions in the House of 
Commons about the Zinovieff letter and the Campbell 
case may be allowed to drop. It would be another 
matter if anything were to be gained by regular inquiries, 
but it has been stated over and over again as regards the 
Zinovieff letter that the nature of the Government’s infor- 
mation cannot be made public. It is obvious why this is 
so. Every country has its Secret Service, and though it 
is the fashion among some Labour men and Liberals to 
deride this Service it is, as a matter of fact, indispensable. 
In times of crisis public security against violence is due 
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more to the work of the Secret Service than to any other 
agency. We are all in its debt for our safety, and it is 
clear that if the names and functions of particular 
members of the Service were made known the whole 
usefulness of the work would come to an end. In the 
Ilouse of Commons on Thursday, December 18th, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain said, in answer to Mr. Clynes, who 
had asked for the evidence on which the Government 
based their decision as to the Zinovieff letter, “ It is 
quite impossible to produce that evidence as the Right 
Honourable gentleman will learn from the leader of the 
Opposition.” Mr. MacDonald was sitting next to Mr. 
Clynes at the moment and he said not a word. He 
knows, 
* * * * 

As regards the Campbell case, Mr. Baldwin admitted 
in the House 
that when a proposed prosecution involved matters of 
publie policy it was the duty of the Attorney-General to 
inform himself of the views of the Government. He 


{ Commons on Thursday, December 18th, 


added that it was because the instruction of the Labour 
Government to the Attorney-General’s Department had 
gone beyond that principle that the present Government 
had rescinded it. Mr. MacDonald then remarked in 
effect that the views of the present Government were 
essentially those of the late Government, and that in the 
circumstances he would not move the adjournment of the 
House as he had proposed to do. We take that to mean 
that Mr. MacDonald quietly accepts the rescission. If 
so he is wise, and we may hope that no more time need 
be wasted over the Campbell case. 
* 


On Thursday, December 18th, in the House of 
Commons Mr. Edward Wood, the Minister of Agriculture, 
explained the proposed subsidy on sugar or molasses 
made in Great Britain from bect grown in the country 
during the next ten years. The subsidy is to be on a 


diminishing scale. For refined sugar of a polarization 


exceeding 98 degrees the subsidy will be 193. 6d. a 
ewt. for the first four years, 13s. a ewt. for the next 
three years, and 6s. Gd. per cwt. for the final three years, 
For sugar of a lower degree of polarization the subsidies 
will be proportionate. Excise duty will, however, be 


reimpesed on this home-made The nomina 


sugar, 
subsidy of 19s. 6d. per ewt. will thus cost the Exchequer 
only 9s. 9d. 

* a 4 * 

Lord Weir and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in their 
enthusiasm for the so-called steel houses have come up 
against the Federation of Building Trade Operatives, 
whose Secretary, Mr. Coppock, has announced that when 
any firm erects these houses building trade practices as 
to hours, wages and gencral conditions must be observed. 
Lord Weir contemplated finding much cmployment for 
the uncmployed, whether skilled engineers or unskilled 
men. Mr. Coppock in cffect lays it down that the cost of 
steel houses must be increascd, since men who serew up 
the bolts of the houses must be paid the wages which are 
current in jobs that they have never been trained to do. 
This simply means that the building trade unions want to 
dictate to the whole country. 
the builders were themselves threatened with any uncm- 


Tt is not even as though 


There is in any case more work than they 
We shall sce 


iis right to build cmergency houscs at an appropriate 


ployment. 


can do. wheihcr the nation will maintain 


cost in the face cf this egotistical challenge, 
a * co *k 

Traflie Advisory Committee met for the 

week and made a preliminary survey 


The new 
first time last 


of some of the problems. ‘Two large schemes in particular 


were considered by it, and were apparently approved in 
principle. One was for a great new Thames tunnel! 
from a point immediately east of Dartford to the new 
road at Purfleet. The construction of this tunnel would 
relieve, it is calculated, by one-third the traffic in the 
east of London by enabling through traffic to avoid that 
congested area. The second scheme was for an extensive 
reconstruction of the Victoria Dock Road, which would 
involve the demolition of scme 700 to 800 dwelling houses, 
the construction of a bridge over the railway, and swing 
gates over the docks. This would relieve what is perhaps 
the worst of all the traflic jams in London. At the 
present level crossing at this point traffic is sometimes 
held up for as long as three-quarters of an hour. 


* * * % 


Besides these great constructive proposals, the Com: 
mittee will have to consider such questions as the licensing 
of omnibuses, the prohibition of heavy traflic on some 
congested routes at certain hours, and the decision whether 
*buses or trams, when both are not possible, should serve 
These will be diflicult and delicate 


certain to 


a particular area. 


questions, and the Committee is arouse 


{ 


opposition, but we believe that it will find plenty of! 


support if it shows a determination to push ahead in 
its great task of producing order out of chaos in London 
traflie, 

* He K ** 


On Friday, December 19th, the Manchester Guardian 
deseribed another of those extreme ly interesting Inven- 
tions which the intensive study of aero-dynamics in 
Major Bielau, a German 
ex-oflicer, announces that he has perfected an entirely 


It is said to have four times tl 


Germany is making possible. 


new type of windmill. 
efficiency of anything yet known. If it does all that 1s 
claimed for it, it will, indeed, be one of the most important 
inventions of the age. It will at last make the generation 
of electrical energy from the wind a reality, and will 
revolutionize our egricultural and rural life. We ar 
glad to notice that the British Ministry of Agricultur 
has been very mu h on the spot in the matter, and th« 
whole apparatus is bcing packed for shipment to England 


for a series of tests near Oxford. 


* + * 


The veductio ad al 


reached in America the other day, when “a test for 
was undertaken by a New York newspaper. 


ysurdum of intelligence tests was 
honesty ” 
A one-hundred dollar-bill was sent to ten men of science, 
ten clergymen, ten lawyers, ten journalists, ete., with the 


explanation that it was “in adjustment of the error 


complained of in our account.” The different professions 
were then graded in order of * honesty ” by the percentage 
which returned the bill. Clergymen came out top with 
66 per cent., and men of science bottom with no per cent. 
at all. Twenty-five per cent. of the people who received 
the bill returned it. Of course, the test proves nothing, 
except perhaps that clergymen have more time than 
other people to look into minute questions of their privat 
accounts and rectify pessible errors. Very likely the 
75 per cent. who did not return the bill simply imagined 
that there had been some previous transaction which 
they had forgotten, and thought no more of the matter. 
It would be a pity if such tests should be regarded seriously 
intelli- 


which when applied to school childre.. 


for they might tend to diseredit those scientific * 
gence tests 

have been of immense value and use. 
x x 


* * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Monday, 101} ; Thursday 

week, 101; ; 

31 per eent. Conversion Loan was on Monday, 7833 


a year ago, 99). 


o 


Thursday week, 79; a year ago, 73). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


PROTECTION AND MR. BALDWIN’S 
SECOND CHANCE 


_ accusation by the Liberal Party that the Govern- 
- ment are trying to introduce a general Protective 
tariff is an instance of Party enthusiasm run wild. The 
Liberals have few weapons left to fight with. Their 
mining and power scheme and their agricultural scheme 
are but side-arms ; the one weapon in which they place 
all their trust, their great, trusty blunderbuss, is Free 
Trade. As Free Traders ourselves we, of course, regard 
the attempt to save and maintain Free Trade with the 
utmost respect, but we cannot regard with so much 
respect the exaggeration to which the Liberals have lent 
themselves. Even when we understand we cannot alto- 
gether excuse. The Liberals know that this Free Trade 
question gives them their one great chance “ to get back,” 
and it is obvious that in all their protests and denuncia- 
tions they are thinking not so much of the economic 
safety of the country as of the rehabilitation of their 
own party. 

Nevertheless, when all allowances have been made for 
the obvious Libcral motive, the speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Runciman in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, December 17th, would not have had such 
effectiveness as they had if Mr. Baldwin had not been a 
little careless in his language. Ile gave his opponents 
the opening they were looking for, and the whole character 
of the debate was a mild warning to the Government by 
which we hope they will profit. It would be too tragic 
if Mr. Baldwin allowed extremely bright prospects and 
the incomparable usefulness of a * national” policy to 
be wrecked a second time for the same reasons as on the 
first occasion. When he first took oflice and tried to 
bring in an ex-Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer no 
ene could have foreseen that within a few months he 
would allow himself to get across the known wishes of the 
country by adopting Protection. Nemesis overtook him. 
A few months of Labour Government, however, brought 
the wheel full circle, and Mr. Baldwin has now such a 
second chance as comes to few men. 

Of course, we know perfectly well that Mr. Baldwin, 
being a scrupulously honest man, does not mean to go 
back upon his promises. Such an idea would horrify 
him even more than it would — horrify his 
friends. But we always have an _ uncomfortable 
feeling that the last people who really understand Pro- 
tection are Protectionists. They scem sincerely to 
believe that you can have actions without reactions, 
sounds without echoes. The truth is that a tariff for 
the Protection of any one industry is the first link in a 
chain of which all the remaining links can be proved, 
only too easily, to be quite logical. Protection for one 
group means injury to another; ordinary justice then 
suggests that the injury should be removed and in the 
act of removing it another injury, or a whole sct of 
injuries, is somewhere else created. Meanwhile behind 
the scenes every conceivable kind of lobbying and wire- 
pulling is going on. He who introduces Protection on a 
small scale, however sincerely he may intend that the 
scope of it shall be strictly limited, sets up a concussion 
which is communicated through the whole field of industry 
as surely as a push against a waggon on a railway is 
communicated to a whole series of waggons attached 
to it. He is from the outset in danger of losing control. 

We have sounded this warning note simply because we 
earnestly desire that the Government should be free of 


great national policy . 


every kind of suspicion. Their 


drawing its support from Free Traders as much as from 
any other class, cannot possibly succeed unless it goes 
forward in an atmosphere of clearness and confidence, 
For our part, however, we shall not profess any alarm 
until the new Safeguarding of Industries Bill proves 
what we do not in the least expect—that the Protective 
principle has been unnecessarily or wantonly introduced, 
The trouble was caused by Mr. Baldwin’s remark that 
when an industry was threatened with exceptionally 
unfair treatment the Protection given to it would apply, 
not only to the country from which the exceptionally 
unfair competition came but to all other countries, 
It was that remark which gave some appearance of sub- 
stance to the charge that the Government contemplated a 
general tariff. The President of the Board of Trade, 
one of the strongest Protectionists in the Government, 
did not help Mr. Baldwin out but made things look rather 
more dubious. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech, though very helpful to the Government, did not 
touch the facts. It was a delightful effort in raillery 

a mingling of chaff and solemnity which reminded one 
of some of the memorable speeches in that vein by Sir 
William Harcourt. Everything depends then, as we have 
said, upon what the new Safeguarding of Industries Bill 
will contain. We await that revelation undisturbed. 
Nobody can pretend that there was an unexpectedly 
Protective bias in anything that Mr. Baldwin said about 
trade within the Empire. It was only with regard to the 
Safeguarding of Industries Bill that he even seemed to 
be at fault. For the purposes of Imperial Preference no 
new duty is proposed but, on the other hand, several 
duties are to be reduced. In this way Preference is being 
made to give us actually freer trade. 

We want to say now, without reference to any detail 
what we feel in general about the old issue of Free Trad 
and Protection. Our first reflection is that the circum- 
stances have changed so greatly in the past ten years 
that the issue cannot possibly be restated on the old basis 
They were stout Free Traders—Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George—who negotiated the Paris Resolutio: 
Those Resolutions, it is true, were a War measure, but they, 
of course, amounted to a suspension of Free Trade. Hi, 
however, you once admit that Free Trade can be usefully 
suspended in exceptional circumstances you have admitted 
the principle for which Mr. Baldwin contends. It was 
Mr. Lloyd George himself who introduced the original 
Safeguarding of Industries Act. In the debate on 
December 17th he defended that Act by saying that it 
was designed to meet such an emergency as had ** never 
before arisen in the whole intercourse of nations.”” There 
was ‘a sense of madness.”” Those who were concerned 
for the trade of this country were in a state of thoroug! 
alarm. 

Although the Paris Resolutions were passed in wartime, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Safeguarding of Industries Act was 
passed after the War. Now, we would ask with all 
sincerity whether if Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct in passing 
that Act was rational and defensible the circumstances 
have changed so much in the meantime that what was 
rational and defensible then has become to-day utter! 
irrational and indefensible. If this cannot be proved 
and surely it cannot—Mr. Lloyd George’s denunciations 
lose nearly all their heart and sting. 

The pure doctrine of Free Trade was the strongest and 
best of our anchors in the good times when the inter 
national Exchanges were practically constant and no 
nation was being driven by insolvency, or threatened 
insolvency, to demoralize and render incalculable all th: 
movements of trade. Even in those happy times, strong 
Free Traders though we were, we used to admit that 


we could never consider our principles inviolable where a 
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matter of national safety was concerned. For example, 
we pointed out that it would be necessary to make an 
economic sacrifice and modify Free Trade with regard to 
agriculture if it could be proved that by so doing we could 
produce enough food to enable us to hold out against 
a temporarily successful 


foreign enemy at sea. We 


would have made the concession with our eyes open. 
We have no passion for accepting national ruin for love of 
a dictum. 

In the same way we can conct ive it possible that by a 
judicious application of a Safeguarding of Industries Act 
confidence might be restored in a trade that was smitten 
by panic and was sin ply or ing to pieces. Such eases 
would, in our judgment, be very rare indeed, for we 


neral 


thrive on their fears. Again, we foresee the possiblity 


have a wholesome conviction that Englishmen in 9 


of an outery by ‘Trade Unions against a rush of dumped 
goods—even u the Dawes Scheme—so strong that 


t 
ne 


it could not be I'¢ sisted. The obiect of providing Protec- 
After all, 


confidence, which means moral energy in human beings, 


ive Safecuards would be to restore confidence. 
is a more powerful influence than even a tariff or the 
absence of a tariff. 

On the whole we wait th eonfidence the Safeguarding 
Why ? 
that Mr. Baldwin is not going to throw away his s¢ cond 


chance, 


of Industries Bill. Because we are quite sure 


December 19th, 
Addre SS 


with a 


_ Hlouse adiourned on Friday, 
Februa LOth, the 

been concluded = on the Wednesday 

Mr. Churehill in 
| 


) 
] 
i 


until debate on the 


having 
* fortissimo reply to 


he Liberal amendment. The w e Protection issue 


was adroitly raised by the Liberals, who, it must 
their opportunities 


( {fe etis or 


, 
Mr. Jlovd George the 


admitted, made the most of 
{t one moment—atter ae really attacking 


) ech by 


atmosphere was 


wh too “electric” for the taste of some Unionist 
iembers. ‘Tl reply bv the President of the Board of 


matters. Mr. Llovd 
Minister's statement that any 


Frade did not nipre George 
fastened on to the Prin 
protection given under the new Safeguarding of Industries 
Bill would apply to all foreign countries, and not merely 
to the ene from which unfair competition was proved to 
he coming. By sticking to this theme a good one— 
he achieved better results than Mr. 


acid and somewhat 


Snowden, whose 


rambling comments were too full of 
letailed statistics to create a general effect in the House. 
‘ 


Mr. Runciman wound up for the Liberal Party, and 


was a packed and somewhat anxious house which 


.waited the reply of the ¢ haneellor of the Exchequer. 
of the Prime 


Churchill at a 


The necessary vagueness Minister’s 
disadvantage, 
There 


Government scheme is fully 


announcement put Mr. 


Strictly speaking, the facts were not on his side. 


can be no facts until the 
evolved. It was not open to the Chancellor, in view of 
his reeord, to adopt a Protectionist point of view in face 
of the eeneral Free Trade attack. It will thus be seen 
that Mr. Churchill was in a position of peculiar difliculty, 
and the drama of the situation was intensified by his 


ppearans and attituct during Mr. Runciman’s speech 


hen he appeared to be extremely nervous and agitated. 


But the } ih ni i | Ling specch which followed Wwas 


pturously reeeived by a vastly relieved Government 
yoriiv, wi t t last the tables had been turned. 
And, indeed, both sections ef the Opposition wer 
it my) ‘ hat was admitted! ’ uD rh 


effort. Mr. 
himself 


Parliamentary Churchill is a great artist, 


expressing through the medium of politics. 
The Prime Minister, watching this particular performance, 
A remarkable 


feature of the ensuing division was the abstention of 


can have had no reason to regret his choice. 


the Clyde members, due partly to a sneaking affection 
for Protection, but more to dislike of the Liberals. 

If the first three weeks of the new Parliament can be 
made to prove anything, it is that the standard of front- 
bench debating capacity is probably higher than it has 
since the War. Whether this that the 


output of legislation of real value will be greatly increased 


been means 


remains to be seen. 
House if Con iRORS, Decembe 19th, 


AMERICA REVISITED 
VI.—ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA 


[By Juran 5. 


\ iene remember Piranesi’ 
: of his, in whieh hi 


I is spirn 


it X! Y.| 

* Carceri ”’ those Prisons 
sought eseape from too 
re is one of them which reminds nx 
i Central Station in New York as 


1¢ 
] f { - 
vears ago, late in its construction. The siz 


much reality 2? Th 
vividly of the Grai 
saw it 
eloom\ huge barred 


the massive and pillars; the 


windows; the galleries and several levels communicating 
by inclined planes and various stairs—all conspired to 
brine Piranesi into mind. I wondered at the time if il 
an accidental likeness: but later, as I looked 

whole set of the “* Carceri,”’ Lthought that I found 
something of essential resemblance under the surface. 
Was not Piranesi, 
Rome and of the 


wilder and 


were just 


Ove rth 


excited and inspired by the triumphs 


of ancient Renaissance, trying his 


hand at something still more grandiose 
something for whose realization in solid stone eith 


or publie hee 
Ni W Yo 


kill at last 


technical skill, or imaginative enterprise 


were not yet adequate? And, here in 


had net the need and the enterprise and the 


forth in ee t 


come true, and so brought mnerete actuality 
, 


the kind ot building th it to him cou | be « nly a dré all 


[ still think that there is a good deal in my diagnosis. 
In any event, there is no doubt of the fact—the fact 
that new needs and new tex ancipated the 
' oo : ; 1] 

utect, alr opened up To hun a new worid 


hnique have e1 
American are 
whose possibilities he is only now beginning to explor 
on the purely external factors 
of American 


Doubtless it we uld 


It is interesting to reflect 
which mould and limit that most distinctiv 
architectural forms, the skyscraper. 
have appeared at some stage in the growth of large cities 
as the obvious retort 
it actually appeared first in New York, for the reason 
that New York is 


vrowing so fast that 


to crowded ground-space. But 
built On a narrow island and W 
crowding became intense. On: 
able by means of stecl- 
York Very 
numbers, to 20 or 25 stor 

difficult ; but 


was so great in lower Manhattan that even 50-storey 


high buildings had become practi 
sirder constriction, they shot up in New 
fast and in considerabl 


Additional height was more 


congestioh 
towers were erected, and 25 to 40 storeys became the 
rule for ambitious office-buildings. 

Once ( stablishe d in Ne \\ York unde the spe I] of nec - 


sity, the skyserape r spread over the Continent as a business 
convenienee. Nothing is at first sight more curious 
than to find in compal tively small toy ; of less than 
200,000 inhabitants, e1 l hous h th \ | Olt th be ull 1] Ss 
rolling country of Indi or the flat prairies of southern 
Texa a tine crop of s| rapers, small to be si 
comp 1 with New Ye | if up, with 
ther 15. 20. or 25 st il { 

in Lond They 1O, ver, iull cl hey 
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make possible the fullest realization of the ground-rent 
values in the business centre, and it is, therefore, inevitable 
that the first technical mastery of the type skculd ke 
followed by its universal spread over the rest of the 
country. 

Meanwhile, however, their rapid multiplication in New 
York had led to new problems. The streets became 
intolerably dark and gloomy, overshadowed by precipi- 
tous walls. Eventually, some three or four years ago, 
a law was enacted making it obligatory, after a certain 
height, to recess or step back the building so that light 
and air could come down at an angle. So came into 
being the need for a new treatment of skyscraper design. 

Sometimes this has been met in the crudest way, and 
we get buildings which are nothing but the old parallele- 
piped or soap-box with a sort of giant staircase on one 
side. But often the restriction on the owner has been the 
architect’s inspiration; and he has moulded the 
back” into a variety of beautiful and noble forms. 
Whether these, too, will be copied in other cities, where 
the congestion is not and cannot for many years be as 
great as in New York, remains to be seen. 


‘ 


* step- 


Finally, there is the question of the limit of skyscraper 
growth. There is a mechanical limit to terrestrial and to 
acrial animals. <A flying bird as big as an ostrich, or a 
quadruped four times the weight of an elephant, would 
no longer be biologically eflicient animals, for reasons 
which are set forth in Professor D’Arey Thompson's 
interesting book Growth and Form. Although on the 
purely mechanical side there must be a limit of safety 
for skyserapers, that is still a long way off. Tlowever, 
the limiting factor is appearing as the relative proportion 
of clevator-space. The higher the building, the greater 
the percentage of space and service needed for its 
elevators ; so that there comes a point beyond which 
additional storeys no longer pay. It seems that, with 
present systems at least, we are at or near the limit. 
It is not likely that buildings much over 50. storeys 
will be profitable ; the most practicable height appears 
to be from 380 to 40, 

Since I was last in New York, ten years ago, a whole 
new forest of skyscrapers has blossomed uptown, near 
t2nd Street. Leoking down from the top of one of these, 
I saw a great area of old-fashioned little houses spreading 
away northward between Sth and 7th Avenues. As 
soon as the 6th Avenue elevated railread is pulled down, 
all this district will take unto itself stilts and rise up 
skywards too. In twenty years time, I think it safe to 
say that the heart of New York, from Central Park 
to the tip of the island, and from 4th to 7th Avenues 
an area about five miles long and a mile wide— will have 
an average height of about 20 storeys. 

But this is taking me away from my proper theme, 
which is the architecture and not the engineering and 
cconomies of American buildings. The interesting types 
of American architecture to-day are the skyscraper 
for oflice-buildings, and hotels and apartment houses ; 
the publie building—library, university, railway station, 
post oflice : and the private house. 

Domestic architecture on the whole has lagged behind 
ours in Kngland: the old and lovely colonial style, 
mostly executed in white-peinted wood, severe in the 
north, glorious with pillared porticoes in the south, 
died out and was replaced by mansards and Gethie 
pillars and = curilyeued ecave-boards. Quite recently, 
however, a great reformation has set in, especially in 
the more rapidly-growing cities, and many attractive 
variations on the colonial style and on that of the small 


English country house are being built. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ates — 


THE INFANCY OF 
A S soon as the story of the Gospels had lost its first 


appeal of newness and wonder, the early Christians 


JESUS 


began to long for more details of the life of Christ. It 
was His humanity that they wished to bring nearer to 
their hearts; they wished to live with Him in imagination 
as close and adoring friends. And how could they find 
Him nearcr to their affections than in His childhood ? 
The central fact of His divinity was accepted once for 
all: it could never be added to; but it was an occasion 
of tenderness that He had once been small and helpless, 
and every incident that could be related of those years of 
dependence increased their feeling of comradeship with 
Him. So some began to fill out the story with inference ; 
for that was natural and allowable: a preacher in oui 
own days will often attempt to make a clearer impression 
upon us by relating to us the way in which incidents must 
have occurred ;_ by setting the scene for, and claborating 
the story with detail gathered from history or from 
ordinary life. It was thus that Cyril of Alexandria added 
a charming description to the Gospel story. *‘* Mary used 
to take His hand in hers and lead Him along the roads, 
saying, * Walk a little way, sweet child, just as all babies 
in the world are taught to walk. And Jesus, who wa 
God Himself, followed her untroubled. He clung to her 
with His little fingers; now and then He stopped anc 
hung to the skirts of Mary His mother, He upon whom 
the whole world hangeth. He would lift up His eyes to 
her face and she would catch Him up and carry Him in 
her arms and walk along with Him.” 

But the greater part of the stories insisted, too, upon 
the miraculous powers of the Child; and these could 
hardly be put down as inferences. Even so, they were 
not mere inventions and frauds, Perhaps an early saint 
would see a vision, and incidents of the life of Christ 
would be revealed to him; and how could he doubt then 
that he had been peculiarly favoured with a new truth ? 
And the fables of other religions were innocently taken into 
Christianity ; or memory would be at fault, and a Gospel 
anecdote would take on a strange form. Again, there 
were Old Testament prophecies which were interpreted 
to refer to the Christ ; and there they had ready for them 
new and reliable facts. For example, they had_ read 
** The wolves shall feed with the lambs and the lion and 
the ox shall eat straw together,” and * Praise the Lord 
out of the carth, ye dragons and all deeps.” There we 
have material for a story. Mary was sitting by a cave 
with Jesus in her lap, when, suddenly, out of the cave 
came a company of dragons. And Mary went pale and 
trembled, but Jesus walked among them and smiled and 
told them that they must hurt no one. So they bowed 
their heads and worshipped Him. And on the flight 
into Egypt they were led and guarded by lions and 
leopards, who went mildly along and never injured the 
oxen and asses and sheep that they had brought with 
them: and when they rested, the older lions stood at a 
distance, wagging their tails and worshipping the Baby, 
and the young whelps ran up and played at His fect. 
Once when Mary was weary, she sat under a palm-tree 
and begged Joseph to get her some of the fruit. Joseph 
said he was surprised she should say that, because the 
tree was so high; he himself was thinking more of water : 
for they had hardly any left. Jesus was sitting in Mary's 
lap, and with a look of joy He bade the palm-tree give 
His mother of its fruit. The tree bent as low as her 
and she gathered what she would, He bade it rise again 


vit 
fect 
and give them of the water concealed below iis roots. 
A spring came forth and all rejoiced and drank of it. 
There are many such tales, plainly fabulous, but 
designed to show the goodness and power of the Child. 
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We hear that a rich man once ordered a great bed from 
Joseph. But Joseph had only one plank of wood big 
enough for the sides of the bed: there was another 
a good deal shorter, but that was of no use to him. 
He seemed likely to lose his custom. 
told him to lay the two planks side by side and make 
them even at one end. Then He steed at the other end 
and took hold of the shorter plank and stretched it out 
to equal the other. ‘‘ And His father Joseph saw it and 
marvelled : and he embraced the voung Child and kissed 
Him, saying: Happy am I for that God hath given 
me this young Child.” 
man Was cleaving wood near by and, missing a blow, 


The young Jesus 


In a similar way, when a young 


hacked his foot in two, Jesus touched him and healed him. 

Other anecdotes are told with no moral aim except 
to show the power of Christ; and here we get many 
absurdities. For they have been invented very naively, 
and apparently with no thought for congruity with the 
nature of Christ. We are told, for instance, that as Jesus 
was walking through the village, a child ran along and 


bumped against His shoulder. 


“And Jesus was pro- 
voked with him and said unto him: Thou shalt not 
finish thy course. And immediately he fell down and 
died.’ Then there is the case of His schoolmaster, 
who raised his hand against Him, withered up, and fell 
dead. Half way to this extreme is one of the best known 
of the tales. 
there was a great rain upon the earth, and the Child Jesus 
walked about therein. And the 
and He gathered the water together into a pool and 
commanded with a word that it should become clear : 
ind forthwith it did so. Again, He took of the clay which 
came of that pool, and made thereof to the number of 
Now it was the Sabbath day when 
Jesus did this amone the children of the Hebrews: 
and the children of the Hebrews went and said unto 
Joseph Tis father: Lo, 
and IIe took clay and made sparrows which it was not 
right to do upon the Sabbath, and He hath broken it. 
And Joseph went to the Child Jesus, and said unto Him : 
Wherefore hast 
to do on the Sabbath? But Jesus spread forth His hands 


‘Now, when Jesus was five years old 


ain was very terrible : 


twelve sparrows. 


thy son was playing with us 


Thou done this which it was not right 


and commanded the sparrows, saying: Go forth into 
the height and fly: ye shall not meet death at any 
And they flew and began to ery out 
and praise Almighty God. . But a Pharisee 
was with Jesus took a branch of an olive tree and began 


man’s hands. 
which 


pool which Jesus had made. And when 
O thou of 
Sodom, ungodly and ignorant, what hurt did the fountain 
of water do thee, which I made ? Lo, thou shalt become 
dry like a dry tree which hath neither roots nor leaf nor 


to empty the 
Jesus saw it He was vexed and said to him: 


fruit. And straightway he was dried up and fell to the 
but his parents carried him away dead 


Behold what thy son hath 


earth and died: 
and reviled Joseph, saying : 
done : teach thou Him to pray and not to blaspheme.” 
A sentenee which should reconcile us to the fact that 
all these tales are one way aai another inventions : 
and make us anxious, if we would expand the story olf 
Christ in our imagination, that we should do it with 
insight and reverence. H. A. 
all reeorded in Dr. M. R. James's 


Tk slaine ne, 


(The Infancy tales are 
The Apoeryphal Nex 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITGR 
SMOKE ABATEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specravon.| 
Sir,—TI am glad to see that you are once more taking up the 
subject of Smoke Abatement. This Society las had con- 
siderable experience in the care of publie gardens in Birming- 
ham, and we also give attention to the question of the 
preservation of old buildings. Gardening in such a place as 
Birmingham is very much handicapped by the fact that there 
are only a comparatively small number of trees, flowers and 
bushes that can be grown ina smoky atmosphere and a sulphur- 
poisoned soil. Our policy is, for instance, to use hedges as 
far as possible as the boundaries to public gardens here, 
and it would be much easier to be successfulin this were it not 
for the smoky atmosphere which so greatly retards and 
emaciates any bushes that may be put in.-I am, Sir, &c., 

Witiram Haywoop, 
Ifon. Secretary, The Birmingham Civic Society. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrsror.]} 
Sir,-I wish to express my hearty thanks for your strong 
advocacy of Smoke Abatement. Living here in Newecsstle, 
the need for it is apparent every day. 
nearly every day) one can see the smoke ascend only a few 
feet above the chimneys and then turn downwards into the 
strects. Sometimes, locking towards the town moor, I can 
see clear sky, but looking townwards can only see a dirty haze 
of smoke. Incidentally, the biggest offender, so far as volume 
of smoke from one chimney in this part of the town is con- 
cerned, is the Royal Infirmary, which does not indicate much 


On damp days (7.¢., 


sign of enlightenment in this town. 

I regret to note the possibility of having to wait until 1926 
before anything can be done. In this connexion, what about 
the thousands of new houses which are about to be built ? 
Would it not be better to have the required legislation carly 
cnough to enable builders to adapt the fireplaces of the new 
houses to whatever form of smokeless fuel is to be used? I 
ory hope sone of the important * dailies ~ will take up your 
eause, for I am convinced that the abolition of smoke will 
have an almost unbelievable effect on one’s whole outlook on 
life.—-I am, Sir, &e., P. Reay BE. 

1 North Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE SLUM AND THE EMERGENCY HOUSE 


|To the Editor of the Srprcraror.| 
Sir,—I think that the letter which appeared in your issue of 
December 6th, over the signature of J. W. Scott, University 
College, Cardiff, is deserving of very careful attention. Beyond 
doubt, many members of local authorities are anxious to do 
their utmost to provide houses within their districts. but it is 
often the case that their officials are overworked or otherwise 
unable to give the time to research which housing reformers 
would be only too willing to undertake if they knew where to 
look, 
correspondent, that a clear and 
published explaining the existing powers of local authorities 
with regard to housing, is a valuable contribution to the cor 


It seems to me. therefore, that the suggestion of your 


imple statement should be 


respondence in your columns. 

Such a statement, if prepared jointly by 
local authority, and with the collaboration of someone int 
rested in housing and with some acquaintance with the law 


a clerk to a large 


on the subject, would probably afford a useful guide both to 
officials and to the general public. It seems to me that such 
a statement might usefully deal at length with the duty 
incumbent upon local authorities to prepare housing s¢ heme 
under the Housing Act of 1919, and with the fairly wide 
powers of local authorities to make advances under not onls 
the Hiousing Act of 1923, but under the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Act of 1899, It might also deal shortly with the 
subject of closing orders and demolition. On this latter point 
the suggestions made in the Spectator and by correspondents 
are useful in throwing light upon aifficultices which un- 
doubtedly exist in the way of owners gettin 
of condemned dwellings and in the way of local authorities 


y Clear of tenants 


obtaining the clearance of sites. 
It may be all very well to suggest that rent should cease 
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from a certain date after condemnation, but, after all, many 
of these tenement and slum properties are subject to trusts 
in which comparatively poor people frequently have only 
limited interests ; but that is probably a small point as com- 
pared with the housing shortage which the country must face, 
and a study of the Housing Act of 1919 with other statutes on 
the subject will probably show that only a very short Bill 
would be required to give the Ministry plenary power rather 
than, as at present, power in case of default. Such plenary 
power would, of course, be made subject to local contingencies 
and conditions and with proper safeguards in the case of such 
owncrs whose position merits special attention.—I am, Sir, &c., 
- FP. M. Henverson. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. 


[To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 

Sin —Tn reply to the inquiry by your correspondent, Mr. J. W. 
scott, of University College, Cardiff, the Town Planning and 
Housing Acts contain wide powers and provisions for muni- 
cipalitics promoting housing or town-planning schemes, to 
enable them to acquire either by agreement or compulsion if 
necessary, subject to the consent of Government Departments, 
any lands necessary for the purpose of housing sites for the 
working classes, whether such lands are inside or outside their 
own districts. A proposal for land outside would require 
more proof and might encounter more opposition. 

The purchase price or amount of compensation payable is, 
if not settled by agreement, determined by an official arbitrator 
under the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) 
Act, 1919, which lays down lines as to the method of calculation 
of such compensation, and excludes, for instance, the 10 per 
cont.‘allowanee, which previously used to be paid for com- 
pulscry purchase.-l aim, Sir, &e., 

J. Exnesr Jarrary. 

To€n Hall, Southport. 


[To the Editor of the Sercrxror.] 
Sin, —In this district, and, no doubt, in many others, there 
are a mumber of cottages in varying stages of dilapidation 
which are no longer inhabited. The principal cause of decay 
has been the failure of the roof, due to the weight and ultimate 


softening and 


porosity of the frecstone roofing flags. The 
walls, however, of the hardest whinstone, generally 2 fect 
thick, are as straight and sound as when they were buiit. If 
the proprietor is anxious te do something in a small wav 
to help in the housing problem, he must, if he is to benefit 
from cither of the Hlousine Acts, build his cottage de novo, 
discarding the old walls and producing in brick an inferior 
habitation colder and unsuited to the climate. Building in 
stone is now, of course, prohibitive in price, even if the skilled 
stonemasons could be found. 

ft occurred to me that assistance might be fertheoming in 
another manner, and IT have made inquiries from the Inspector 
of ‘Faxes whether, in the case of particular cottages, still 
roofed and utilized as stores, &e., it might be possible to allow 
the cost of regeneration in the maintenance claim, but his 
opinion at present appears to be adverse to the suggestion. 
It by legislation, or possibly under existing powers, such 
expenditure could normally be included in maintenance it 
would give the proprietor some encouragement and help, 
would certainly be less costly to the State than the Housing 
Act subsidy, and would give the tenant a better home.—I 
am, Sir, &e., kh. G. D. Tuomas, 

Blaclkwood, Auldgirth, N.B, 


CODIFICATION OF LAW AND BANKING 
CREDIT 
[To the Editor of the Serceraror.] 

Sm, May I suggest that the Referendum would be a more 
eflicient instrument of democracy if coupled with a system 
of codification of law. I say a system, because there is a hap- 
hazard and uncertain tendency in the enlightened legal mind 
to codify, but no systematic and regular codification. Result 

great uncertainty as to the law, and great expense to-day 
in ascertaining what the law is. I think (e.g.) I am right in 
saying that most of the recent tax decisions in the King’s 
Bench have been reversed on appeal, and the expert prac- 
titioner is equally mystified by some first decisions and some 
appellate results. I need not labour the point more than to 


remind you of the Married Woman’s Property Act, the 
Woman’s Enfranchisement Act, the Trades Unions Act, and 
the bearings of these acts respectively on marital relations, 
woman citizens’ rights (Lady Rhondda’s claim to sit in the 
House of Lords) and the law of conspiracy. If any member 
of the Government wishes to increase the prestige of the 
Ifouse of Lords, let him suggest that the function be added 
to that body of dealing with Bills from the Commons as parts 
of the existing law, and reporting to the Commons the effect 
of such Bills ({ am thinking of the great reserves of legal and 
administrative ability in the Lords) by returning such Bills 
with or without amendment, but inevitably accompanied by 
the body of law affected, as it becomes with this Bill passed. 
Hasty, ill-considered, and obscure measures would be less 
likely under such circumstanees. I say “ part of the existing 
law” because most measures—all salutary, evolutionary, 
measures—are so related to the existing law that their impli- 
cations would affect some branches thereof; and a 
revolutionary measure would be condemned by a mere recital 
of its implications : a capital prelude to the Referendum. 
At the risk of overloading this letter may I come down 
to a particular question, which, if the Government do not soon 
tackle, will be their undoing? I mean the control of credit. 
[ regret to give it as my considered opinion that the policy 
of the banks (the big five) is simply tyrannical, and inimical 
to the public interest. Had credit been controlled in the 
public interest, instead of pulling down Regent Street and 
rebuilding at the cost of millions, all this energy and material 
could have been used to build houses in the place of slums, 
and to provide dwellings for the hundreds of young people 
who want to marry and settle down, and whose situation as 
things are is, 2s I well know, and from much experience, 
simply pathetic. No spark of sympathetic response comes 
vanker in regard to this dilemma. It is, unfor- 
tunately, true that the uncontrolled working of our present 
credit system results in new palaces in Regent Strect and 
Oxford Street for the display of women’s gear, rather than 


from any 


houses for heroes who want to take to themselves wives ; 

and this a banker will tell you: and if you retort ** so much 

the worse for our present credit system,” he smiles politely, 

shrugs incredulously, and indicates the termination of the 

interview.—I ain, Sir, &e., A. G. SAYERS, 
Parkwern, Penbroke Road, Sevenoaks, 


THE ULTIMATE ISSUE AND AN APPEAL 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Tie Real Issue. 
Srr,— Will vou allow me space in your paper to state an issue 
and to make an appeal? For four years I have been going to 
and fro allover England speaking, and being spoken to—which 
is perhaps more important—by men and women of all classes 
in every town and city of any size in the country. The 
result of this pilgrimage has been to convince me that ulti- 
mately the issue that faces the people of our land is a religious 
issue. It is a question of what we believe. The manner 
in which we envisage and the methods by which we seek 
to solve the great problems which press upon us all alike 
are inevitably determined by what we believe about the 
meaning and purpose of life as a whole. From this deter- 
mination there is no escape for any of us. To have no con- 
scious belief or deliberately to adopt an agnostic attitude 
is not to escape. It is perhaps the most disastrous of all 
the courses we can take, because it leaves the mind open 
to deception by unconscious prejudice, or by whatever 
perverted and anti-social view of life may be prevalent in 
our particular generation. 
The Conflict. 

The real danger of Communism is that it is such a per- 
verted and anti-social view of life which takes possession 
of men’s minds because they have no definite alternative 
to oppose to it. As a system of economics it has not a 
to stand on, but as a view of life it has strong attractions, 
especially for those whose conditions are intolerable. Its 
kingdom of comfort for all, its appeal to suspicion, class 
hatred and force, give it a powerful hold over the imagination 
of discontented men. 


The dancer of a Godless and materialistie individualism 


is in many ways the same. It is an anti-social view of Lie, 
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resting upon a vague belief in mechanical progress through 
unrestricted private enterprise and enlightened self-interest, 
a belief which history has proved to be false and unpracticel, 
us is amply demonstrated by our increasingly complex net- 
work of laws, regulations and restrictions, to which every 
party in the State has consistently added from the time 
of Lord Shaftesbury downwards. 
stand face to face all the world over, in the conscious and 


These two views of life 


unconscious minds of the people, and the conflict between 

them grows fiercer as the East is progressively industrialized, 

Together they form the new industrial heathenism from which 

our civilization must cither be saved or perish self-destroyed. 
The Onlu H ai Oul. 

The only way of 
to believe in the God of Unity and Love revealed by Christ, 
and to see the world as a home for a family and not as a 
battlefield for rival armies. If this Gospel is to become the 
background of our social life, it must be taught, preached 
and suggested continually, especially to the thousands of 


salvation is that men should come firmly 


people of all classes who, having no belief in the Christian 
basis of life, will not come to any place of worship. It must 
also be preached more vividly and in a form more intelligibly 
connected with our modern life in the places of worship 
themselves. No one will deny that if this task of evangelism 
is to be accomplished, and I firmly believe that in its accom- 
plishment lies our only hope of well-being, the regular 
churches and chapels must have an auniliary mission move- 
ment to supplement their efforts. It is on behalf of the 
industrial Christian such an 
auxiliary, that IT make my appeal. With the consent and 
Lichfield 


san and Suffragan Bishops of the Church 


Kellowship, which provides 
| 


upproval of the our chairman— and 
most of the Dioc 
of England, who have declared their belicf in our work as 
I appeal to all those who have 


Bishop of 


being of national importarce, 
heard me speak to help us to keep our body of lay evangelists 

some sixty in number—at their work in the field, at street 
corners, on the docks and 
continually the false teaching about Ged and Ilis world 


which is being poured into the ears of the people. 


in public squares, combating 


In no sense 
of the words is this a party political movement. We hold 
hat so long as people believe as they now believe, no party 


would solve our problems; they are tsoluble. 


The F fh of th People. 
We need tl added vitality of a vigorous and positive 
faith in the immutable purpose of God. In doing such work, 
we must of necessity run the risk of attack from both 


adhere firmly to the belicf that 


sides, 
ind we have had it ; but we 
what we need is a basis of unity above and beyond race, 
nation, class or party, a unity within which these necessary 
divisions may not cease to exist, but serve to enrich and 
ennoble our common humanity, instead of tearing it to 
pieces. May I, then, appeal to all thase who have so patiently 
listened to me pleading this cause, to send to the Bishop 
of Lichfield, 4 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 5.W. 1, anything 
they cam afford—it does not matter how small or how large 

, frém sixpence to a thousand pounds—that we may 
keep the work going and extend it? The effort ought to 
he five times its present size, and would be if we could respond 


+ . 
lu 1S 





to the calls upon us. 
The Devil's Advice. 
May I conclude by 
noble from Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's Life of Lord Shaflesbury ? 


quoting words as wise as they are 


Ihe Devil. with sad and sober sense on his grey face, tells 


the rulers of the world that t! misery Which disfigures the life 
reat societies is beyond the reach of human remedy. A voice 
raised in answer from time to time: a challenge in the name of 
merey of God, the justice of nature, or the dignity of man. 
Shaftesbury was such a voice. To the law of indifference and drift 
taucht by philosopl rs and epted by politicians, he opposed 
the simple revelation of } Christian conscience. This was his 
rvice to England. Not the service of a statesman with a wide 
plan and a commanding will, but the service of a prophet speaking 
th to power bur and sloth. When silen falls 
on such a ve ! everlasting echo still haunts the world to 
I k its sleep of hab r ¢ ir.’ 


We believe that Shaftesbury’s voice was itself but the 


echo of a voice that spoke first on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. and that silence must never be allowed to fall upon 
it until the work is done.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. A. Stupprert KENNEDY. 
4 Tike Sanclu We . eevee Be 


HOUSEWIVES’ ASSOCIATION, HIGH PRICES 
AND HOUSE ASSISTANTS 


[To the Editor of the Specratron.] 


Sir,—In season and out of season for over five vears 2@s a 
free-lance journalist I have been advocating the formation 
of a home-makcrs’ guild or housewives’ association as a 
means of raising the standard of domestic work, improving the 
conditions of domestic service, raising the status of the worker, 
and coping with the intricate question of high prices. Conse- 
quently, I was delighted to sce in this week’s Grocer’s Journal 
(December 13th, 1924) the reprint of an interesting and 
amusing article on foodstuffs, prices, and 
Mr. F. W. Strack, Manager of the Primary Producers’ 
of Australia, advocating co-operation, not only for producers 
but for consumers. He says: 


marketing by 
ganik 
* Until the producers of all 
foodstuffs unite, and solidly, they will b: 
returns . . . The consumers must unite also and sce that 
they get a fair deal. In short, if it is not possible to fix 
prices by law (and I fear it is not practicable), then consumer 
and producer must get together.” 

The dislike to domestic work, as well as high prices. is 
partly the result of women’s 
some indolence, lack of enterprise and initiative. 


faced with poor 


jgnorance, short-sightedness, 
\n associa - 
tion of housewives including administrators and assistants 
could do much to remedy our present discontents. High 
prices are not limited to foodstuffs, and if they are caused 
by a shortage of supply, then controlled use in the household 
might do much to lessen or distribute demand. ‘The truth 
is that 999 women in a thousand do not realize the powe 

they have as household administrators and assistants, which 
power might be 
Someone is missing a magnificent opportunity. 


immensely inereased by united action. 


Will you allow me to ask those who require domestic 
workers or situations to write to the Ealing Service of Home- 
workers, 15 Spring Bridge, Ealing, W.5? It was instituted 
last March by two ladies, well-known social workers, to sup] 
house assistants (resident) on the same lines as shop assistants 


time off every day; experienced young women seckit 


honourable and responsible work. I had very reluctant! 
Centre ” last Decem 


ber 14th, 1923, because I could not run it and earn my livis 


to give up my own “ House Assistants’ 


as a journalist at the same time, and cannot undertake 
fresh correspondence in this direction as I have not yet 
recovered from the effects of last year’s excessive wor! 
I hope those who have written will accept this apolog 
instead of replies to their letter 

May I also suggest that both employers and emploved 
should advertise in the Spectator? Because it has never been 
done there seems to me no reason why it should not b 
Judging from letters I have received a very good response 
would result, and I should say that such advertisements 


assistants by 


status ol house 
ses.— I am, Sir, Xc., 


would do much to raise the 
appealing to the educated cla 


ANN Pore (Cook-General). 


DANGEROUS MOTOR-DRIVING 
| T'o the Editor of the Spec7rsaror.| 
Sin.—To those who are not indifferent to the discomfort, 
distress and suffering caused widely by some of the conditions 
under which motor traffic is conducted at the present time, 
it is a matter of surprise that the authorities are content to 
aliow this question to settle itself. It is often tacitly assumed 
that anv criticism of these conditions arises from an unsyn 
on the roads 


Writing as one who has driven cars for many years, I pleat 


pathetic attitude towards the motor vehicl 


for some amelioration of the state of things on our main roads 


incident to the incompetence, recklessness and Jawlessness ot 
too many of those who drive motor vehicles on them. T! 
roll of accidents increases pari pussu with the augmenting 
number of such drivers | it is apparent that careful and 
considera motorists the en nst eg tall with 
others, continuall pos 1 risk of PIOUS ACE nt 
Doubt t} l 1 ( | ! nly ft fit p WA ud 
tend to um ecident 4 t from the hap oti ' , 
who is licensed to tear through tra! on | mot ycle, 
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new driving-lieenees are issued to other persons who are 
neither interviewed nor in any way tested as to their fitness 
and ability to manage motor-cars—whether light or high- 
powered. Inexperience, however, is by no means the worst 
fault exhibited on the road. Recklessness and the neglect 
of the ordinary rules of the road are responsible for a greater 
number of accidents. Surely something can be done, and that 
promptly, to render motoring safer than it is now. 

I do not discuss the subject of speed beyond urging that 
drivers should be made definitely aware that the laws—- 
whatever they be—and the rules of the road are to be observed. 
These are sometimes called * recognized’ rules. Most of 
them are quite well known, but they are not likely to be recog- 
nized until they are stated and enforced by some official 
authority. It should not be a matter of chance, but should 
be understood by drivers that if they transgress the laws, or 
disregard properly authorized rules, or are reckless of the 
safety of others, they must bear full responsibility for any 
accident that they are party to at such time. The question of 
responsibility on the part of chauffeurs in charge of motor 
vehicles belonging to other persons may present some difli- 
culty ; but they are, in general, competent drivers and 
according to my observation are careful users of the road. 
Those who are mainly responsible for the discomfort and danger 
so frequently experienced on the high roads are obviously 
owner-drivers, who are either reckless, or unduly elated by the 
power they possess of rapid movement. 

As well as being covered for third-party risks, an ownere 
driver is able to shelter himself, or herself, under an insurance 
policy against responsibilities ineurred whilst deliberately 
breaking every reasonable rule of conduct. Until all such 
drivers are foreed by considerations of personal interest to 
recognize the proper use of the roads by themselves and others, 
there can be no security or comfort to those who are them- 
selves careful drivers. The present 
motor-car and motor-bieycle insurance afford eloquent testi- 
mony to the risks to which all their users are exposed ; but 
may it be asked whether Insurance Companies are serving the 
community well even if they are within their legal rights-—- 
in indemnifying policy-holders for consequences incurred by 
them in the course of breaches of the law ?—as, for example, 
an accident occurring during excess of the legal speed-!imit, 
so far almost the only “ recognized © rule of driving we have.— 


heavy premiums for 


am, Sir, &e., 
M. T. Tupspery. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


A HOSTEL FOR GIRLS 

| To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 
Sir, Some little time ago you very kindly gave the hospi- 
tality of your columns to a letter about a proposed scheme 
for a residential Club or Hostel for women and girls who are 
at work in offices, schools, shops, &c., but who badly need 
comfortable places at prices within their means, to which 
they can return when their day’s labour is over. There are 
already many Clubs and Hostels, but there are not nearly 
enough. The waiting lists are lengthy, and those who want 
to get in have to wait a very long time before they can be 
received, 

My former letter to you produced some kindly promises of 
co-operation in the cvent of the scheme materializing, and 
some money has been sent in anticipation. I am venturing 
to ask you to publish another letter in order that those who 
have so far helped may see just how we stand, and also because 
there may perhaps be others sufliciently interested to lend a 
hand. Our present position is this: We propose to form a 
Limited Liability Company with fully-paid shares of £1 each, 
and we can already rely upon shares to the extent of at least 
£1,500 being subscribed. 

Sir George Fowler, who is giving us his valuable advice and 
practical help, has not only promised to procure for us a 
mortgage of £2,000, at the low rate of five per cent. per annum» 
on the house we have in view, but has also agreed to act as 
our Honorary Legal Adviser. We should then have £3,500 
in hand, and we calculate that if shares to the extent cf 
another £800 are taken up the Scheme will be capable of 


accomplishment. 
We do not pretend that the investment is one which will 


provide large dividends ; the point is that it may possibly 
make a few people happier and more comfortable. After all, 
this is an object not unworthy of achievement, and we feel 
that as we have already made some progress it would be a pity 
to abandon the enterprise when ultimate success seems to be 
within reach. We have been advised by men of business 
experience, and by women who have managed hostels success. 
fully, that we ought to pay interest on the shares up to 5 per cent, 
and that our proposals are perfectly feasible. Communica. 
tions should be sent to Miss T. F. Grant, 17 Harrington Court, 
Glendower Place, S.W. 7.—I am, Sir, &e., 
I. F. Monrresor, 


POETRY 


THREE POOR 


Wuirrinc, walking 
On the tree top, 
Three poor witches 
Mow and mop. 
Three poor witches 
Fly on switches 

Of a broom 


WITCHES 


Krom their cottage room, 

Like goats’-beard rivers 

Black and lean 

Are Moll and Meg 

And Myrrhaline, 

* Of those whirring witches, Meg” 
(Bird-voiced fire screams) 

* Tlas one leg ; 

Moll has two, on tree-tops see— 
Goat-foot Myrrhaline has three !’ 
When she walks, 

Turned to a wreath 


Is every hedge ; 

She walks beneath 

Flowered trees like water 
Splashing down ; 

Her rich and dark silk 
Plumeake gown 

Has folds so stiff 

It stands alone 

Within the fields 

When she is gene. 

And when she walks 

Upon the ground 

You'd never know 

Ilow she can bound 

Upon the tree-tops, for she creeps 
With a snail's slow silver pace ; 
Iler milky silky wrinkled face 
Shows no sign of her disgrace, 
But walking on each 

Leafy tree-top,—- 

Those old witches, 

See them hop ! 

Across the blue-leaved 

Mulberry tree 

Of the rusting 

Bunchéd sea, 

To China, thick trees whence there floats 
From wrens’ and finches’ feathered throats 
Songs. The North Pole is a tree 

With thickest chestnut flowers. ... We see 
Them whizz and turn 

Through Lisbon, churn 

The butter-pats to coins gold, 

Sheeps’ milk to muslin thin and cold.— 
Then one on one leg, one on two, 

One on three legs, home they flew 

To their cottage ; there one sees 

And hears no sound but wind in trees ; 
One candle spills out thick gold coins 
Where quilted dark with tree-shade joins. 


Epirin Sirwrit. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
NEWS-LETTERS 


[CopyRiGcnT IN THE UNirep Srates OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.) 


The Fugger News-Letters. Being a Selection of Letters from the 
Correspondents of the House of Fugger (1568—1606). Edited 
by Victor Klarwill. Translated by Paz!ine de Chary. With 
an Introduction by H. Gordon Selfridge. (The Bodley Head. 
16s. net.) 


WueN in the later Middle Ages men and nations became 
self-conscious, they wanted to know what other people were 
doing, thinking, In a word men wanted to 
hear the and the 
began. It is true that it took a primitive, or even a crude, 
form, yet it was one which I should be by no means surprised 
That form was the News-Letter 
the letters by which princes, statesmen, great ecclesiastics, 
that illumina- 


and intending. 


news. Thus the journalist newspaper 


to see revived in our age. 


and great business men obtained intelligence 
tion which Shakespeare and his colleagues always speak 
The Intelli. 


intelligence, always seem 


about with a touch of mystery and romance. 


gencer and the thing he dealt in, 


to carry about with them a certain sinister and uncanny 
touch. The first illustration that comes into my mind is 
the line in the sonnets which speaks of that 

“ Affable, familiar ghost, That nightly gulls him with intelligence.” 


It was only natural that at first it was the great ones of the 
earth who needed and procured a news-sheet. The toiling 
millions were too ignorant and too poor to bother about the 
news. Besides they covld not read. Their news, such as it 
was, was obtained from those walking gramophones, the glee- 
men, the balladmongers, and the bard harpers and strolling 
singers. The men who sang and recited ‘* Chevy Chace ” 
or “* Child Roland to the Dark Tower Came” along the 
border were in a sense journalists. 

Perhaps the best supplied of all the people who relicd on 
generation of the Middle Ages, or 
new learning and reformed 
the great Chief among 
Ifouse of Fugger, the German prince bankers, who had 


intelligence in the last 
the first of the 
business 


religion, were 


houses. these were the 


branch houses and correspondents all the world over. They 
gave accommodation in goods and money to half the sovereigns 
of Europe.. The Ifouse of Fugger were persistent users 


of news-letters, and by a happy chance a large collection 
Their historical and general importance 
Philip Fugger 
in the seventeenth century prepared a 
magnificent letters, which ultimately 
found its way into the Imperial Library at Vienna. From 
this collection an anthology has been formed, and the Bodley 


of them is extant. 
was early recognized, and Count Kdward 
latter half of the 


volume out of the 


Head has given us a translation of the selected news-letters, 


with thirty strange and curious illustrations. 

The volume is given a touch of appropriateness by a short 
introduction by Mr. Gordon Selfridge, a master business man, 
who thoroughly understands the value of intelligence in 
commerce, not merely as regards prices, crops, and produce, 
but as to the course of events. The trader, and perhaps 
of all the retail trader, wants to watch the trend of 


human affairs, and also the way in which people’s minds 


most 


Indeed, we in part owe this book to Mr. Gordon 
When he was writing his book, The Romance of 
Ifouse of 
Fugger. In doing so he became aware that Professor Victor 
von Klarwill had published in Vienna the selection of the 
Fugger News-Letters of which this work is a translation, 
He obtained a copy and was so much struck by it that he 
immediately applied for the rights of the book in the English 
language. He found, however, that the Bodley Head had 
ilready obtained those rights. 


are moving. 
Selfridge. 
Commerce, he dealt, as was inevitable, with the 


It is only natural that an Englishman should turn in these 
News-Letters to things which specially concern his own 
country. He will find not a few references thereto, for the 
European world was always keen to know what was hap- 
pening in these strange islands moored in the North Sea— 
islands in which the princes, the people, and, above all, the 


seafarers, were moved by 
European influences, 


An admirable example of the 


a spirit largely independent of 


F political news-letter is the 
vigorous account of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
It is in places uncannily like a good * story” supplied to 
an English or American daily paper by a keen-eyed Special 
Correspondent. There is dignity as well as vividness and 
keen observation in the whole account. The Calvinist who, 
according to a note in the old handwriting attached to the 
letter, was the writer, though of the new religion, was evidently 
an open-minded man, and does not at all overdo * the Scarlet 
Woman” point of view. 

Incidentally, he gives us a very good indirect 
Elizabeth by showing us the position ji 
placed. 


defence of 


1 Which she was 
She had, he tells us, not only to fear for her throne, 
but also for her life. He also shows how the English Queen 
was urged by both the Parliament and the States to get 
rid of her intriguing sister monarch. In spite, however, 
of the charges brought against Mary, we are told that * Queen 


Elizabeth yet desired to spare her life, not } 


wishing to be 
her judge, on account of her being such a near blood relation.” 
Then follows a well-reasoned résumé of the 
was exactly what an 
would want to know. 


position, which 
lil 


intelligent business man ce Fugeer 


* But as the Scottish Queen now presumed to covet the Crown of 
England, the English Queen could not let her go free and seathk 
because her life, her country and religion were impe! 
did not wish to create any suspicion in the mind he See 
Although the Scottish Queen was kept in such lax and pleasurable 








confinement that she could cven go hunting and enjoy all t) 
pleasures of the chase, she, nevertheless, did not rest content wit! 
the pastimes that were allowed to he She tried many and va 
devices to become free namely throu ‘ mpass 1 
death of the Queen of 1 lo this end } ent { mal 





persons ol the nobility, among them the Duke of Norfolk. as wi 


as other earls and gentlemen, so that the Queen of England was to 
have lost her life at her Court in the previous summer. On th 
account the above-named lords met a miserable end Also } nil 


was to have been attacked by foreign troops, the Scottish Queen 
set upon the thrones of Scotland and England, and the Romis! 
faith established in both kingdoms. All of this the Que 
KMngland gathered from various informants, and the Queen of Scot 
land was proved guilty in the presence of the nobility, the knight 
hood and the officials. It was discussed in Parliament and by tho 
States, how the person of the Queen and the religion of th ’ 
could be guarded in future against such dangers. As, however, tho 
Seottish Queen was a close blood relation, h« i 
Since also she was not in the free enjoyment of her liberty and 
rights, a sentence of death would make a rare and amaz 

ture.”’ 


hn ol 


eountry 
r life was to be spare 
ing depar- 
Nevertheless in the end the Parliament decided for her death. 

So much for the polities of the event. The Fuggers, how- 
ever, were human and evidently expected good and pitc- 
turesque copy from their correspondents. The account of the 
actual execution is set forth with great 


vigour and yet in 
Could there be a better 


good taste. beginning than the 


following ? 


*“On the 18th day of February, at 7 o'clock of the morning, t) 
aforementioned earls, knights and noblemen foregathered im the 
castle of Fotheringhay. Two followers were allocated to each 
knight, but only one to the others present, so that about cighty toa 


persons entered the castle, beside the guard, and t} 
officials of the court. There, in the large hall, in front of the fi 
place, in which burnt a great fire, a dais had been set up, which wi 
twelve feet wide and eight feet high. It was completely covered 
with black cloth, and thereon stood a chair with a cushion. As 
now all was ready, and the gentlemen had collected there 
the hours of eight and nine, a message was sent to the imprisoned 
Queen that the gentlemen had come on the errand of which she had 
been forewarned in the afternoon of yesterday, and wished to know 
whether she were ready 


hundred 


between 


After a good deal of finesse, but apparently through no 
want of courage on the part of the Queen, Mary was brought 
face to face with the scaffold and her Even 
the costume part of the great event is not missed : 


“The gown in which the Queen was attired was of exquisite 
black velvet, which she had likewise worn when she appeared befo1 
the gentlemen. In her hand she held a small cross of wood or ot 
ivory, with the picture of Christ thereon, and a book. On her neck 
hung a golden crucifix, and from her girdle a rosary. Near her 
stood a doctor of theology, Dean of Peterborough, who, at the 
command of the gentlemen, spoke words of Christian comlort to 
her, exhorting her to die as a Christian with a repentant heart 
She at once interrupted him and begged him to keep his peace, 
for she was fully prepared for death. ‘The Dean answered that he 
had been commanded to speak the truth to her. But she said for 
the second time: ‘IL will not listen to you, Mr. Dean. You have 
naught to do with me. You disturb me. Thereupon he was 
bidden to be silent by the gentlemen.” 


It is to be noted here that, unless I am mistaken, the doctor 


executioners. 
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of theology who was dealt with so firmly by the Queen was 
Dr. Fletcher, afterwards Bishop of London, and the father of 
the dramatist. 

After the Dean of Peterborough had been silenced, the 
Karl of Kent entered into an argument with the Queen. He 
was apparently more kindly, though hardly less theological. 
He objected to the crucifix and told Mary that she must have 
Christ in her heart rather than in her hand, but added that 
he and the men of the reformed faith “ would nevertheless 
plead for her with God Almighty, that He would forgive her 
sins and receive her into His Kingdom.” 'To this the Queen 
made reply, * Pray—then will I also pray.’ At this remark 
the aforesaid Dean of Peterborough fell on his knees on the 
steps of the dais and began a prayer, which was taken up by 
all those standing round. ‘* But as long as it lasted the Queen 
was praying in Latin and fairly audibly, holding the crucifix 
in her hand.’ ‘Then came the end :— 

* Thereupon she stood up and prepared herself for death. She 
doffed her jewels and her gown, with the help of two women. When 
the executioner wished to assist her, she said to him that it was not 
her wont to be disrobed in the presence of such a crowd, nor with the 
help of such hand-maidens. She herself took off her robe and pushed 
it down as far as the waist. ‘The bodice of the underskirt was cut 
low and tied together at the back. She hastened to undo this. 
Thereafter she kissed her ladies, commended them to God, and 
because one of them was weeping too loudly, she said to her : * Havo 
I not told you that you should not weep ? Be comforted.’ To her 
she gave her hand, and bade her leave the dais. When she was thus 
prepared, she turned to her servitors, who were kneeling not far of*, 
blessed them and made them all witnesses that she died a Catholic, 
and begged them to pray for her. Afterwards she fell on her knees 
with creat courage, did not change colour, and likewise gave no sign 
of fear. One of her tirewomen bound a kerchief before her eyes. 
As she knelt down she repeated the 70th Psalm: * Jn te, Domine, 
speravi, . When she had said this to the end, she, full cf 
courage, bent down with her body and laid her head on the block, 
exclaiming : * Jn manuas luas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum.’ 
hen one of the executioners held down her hands, and the other 
eut off her head with two strokes of the chopper. Thus ended her 
life. The executioner took the head and showed it to the people, 
who cried: *‘ God spare our Queen of England!’ When the execu- 
tioner held up the head, it fell in disarray so that it could be seen 
that her haty was quite grey and had been closely cropped, Her 
raiment and other belongings were by command taken from tho 
executioner, but he was promised their equivalent in money. Every- 
thing that had been sprinkled with her blood, also the garments of 
the executioner and other objects, were promptly taken away and 
washed, ‘The planks of the dais, the black cloth and all else were 
thrown into the fire, at once, so that no superstitious practices 
could be carried en therewith.” 

Once more we must notice the good workmanship of the 
accomplished journalist who prepared the copy. Take, for 
example, the quiet, reticent, but very moving little sentence 
towards the end; “ She was four-and-forty years of age, and 
was the most beautiful princess of her time.’ But, like most 
men of my trade, he was something of a cynic, even if a kindly 
one. Notice the final sentence of the following paragraph :— 

\fter this execution had taken place, the portals of the castlo 

remained shut, until Henry Talbot, son of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
had been dispatched to the English Court. When, the other day, 
he brought the tidings to London, the citizens of this town lit bon- 
fires on all sides and rang the bells, because they were rid of the 
danger in which they had lived so long. It looks as if the populace 
believed that a new era had begun in which they hope that all will 
remain at peace.’ 
Alas! How often has the populace believed in the new era 
and that “all will remain at peace.’ And how often have 
they been deecived! And yet I will not be denied the hope 
that some day — God grant it may be to-day —the hope will 
come to fruition and that in spite of so many false dawns 
there must at last be a true one. 

I must end by quoting one of the shorter entries which 
show that the Fuggers permitted their correspondents ocea- 
sionally to indulge in the miraculous : 

* The th day of April 1601. 

Above the river Be drow, near Lica, ther were seen and heard 
wondrous signs, to wit the sound of trumpets, whereupon two 
powerful hosts attacked each other and shot with heavy cannon. 
‘This caused large cannon balls to fall upon the earth, so that the 
people who were working in the vineyards could find no refuge but 
had to run from one place to another and hide, This is also imputed 
to the priests of Ungvar, and in confirmation thereof Bathory has 
examined forty persons from that neighbourhood who had wit- 
nessed and confirmed it,” 

Some of the headings that follow this are amazing, though at 
the same time not unlike our own “ Captions.” For example, 
* A Lansquenet Bears a Child,*’—-* Persians are Baptized in 
Rome,’’—-** A Joust in Vienna, *——* Extraordinary Occurrence 
at the Imperial Court of Praguc.” 

J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, 


COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR ” GFFERS 
A PRIZE O¥ £5 FOR AN ORIGINAL FOUR-LINE 
EPIGRAM ON “ THE MODERN WORLD.” 





We have observed for some veers, in ourselves and 
our contemporeries, a growing failure of eccomplished 
and ceonomical wit; and yet we were convinced 
that our age might somehow be found «= proper subject 
for a satirist. Partly in order to amuse end occupy 
our readers during the Christmas. holidays, and 
partly in the hope that we may discover an epigram- 
matist of the old school still amongst us, or a younger 
writer capable of throwing off solemnity and casti- 
geting or laughing at his own generation, we have 
determined to offer a prize for the neatest and most 
forcible picture of our own age in four lines of verse. 
Contributions may be sorrowful, savage, or Olympian ; 
we ask only thet they should not be complacent. 

We have set our time limit for entries rather late 
in order that readers et home may exercise themsclves 
into good condition and readers abroad may have 
We hope to publish the 


report and award in our first February issue ;_ but 


some chance of competing. 


this will be possible only if competitors diligently 
observe the rules, and attach no comment or exegesis 
to their manuscripts. We shall receive type-written 
entries with gratitude, and legible hand-writing wit! 
equanimity, 

Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, the Editor of the Spectator, 
will judge the contributions, assisted by a committee 
of selection. It must be understood that the Editor's 


decision is final, 


RULES. 
1. All entries must be received on or before Friday 
January 23rd. 
Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, 
WA. f. 


2. Envelopes must be addressed : ** Epigram,” the 


3. The name and address (or the pscudonym) of 


every competitor must be written clearly at the foot 
of his manuscript, 


4. The Editor cannot 
submitted for the competition, nor can he enter into 


return any manuscript 


correspondence with competitors, 


5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any 


manuscript submitted. 

6. Any epigram which mentions psycho-analysis, 
rejuvenation, Bolshevism, jazz, modern poetry of 
modern art will be severely handicapped, but not 


necessarily disqualified, 
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BOOKS 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 

Mr. E. VY. Lucas has composed an excellent book on John 
Constable the Painter (Halton and Truscott Smith), There 
are sixty-four plates to illustrate it, and Mr. Lucas has written 
abiography. Constable as a man was forcible and delightful ; 
indeed, to keep his self-respect and insist on painting as he 
chose was a good achievement in itself—everyone was so 
anxious to tell him where he was wrong. Sir Francis 
Chantrey, for example, once told Constable that the fore- 
ground of one of his paintings was too cold, ‘and taking 
his palette from him, he passed a strong glazing of asphaltum 
all over that part of the picture.’ As Mr. Lucas quotes 
letters and anecdotes by the score, we are directly in Con- 
stable’s company. fe could be caustic in criticism: we 
know well the type of painter of whom Constable said, ** When 
he paints a head he takes out all the bones and all the brains.” 
There is an illuminating aneedote of Blake and Constable. 
When Blake was shown a drawing of fir trees in one of 
Constable's notebooks he cried out, ** Why, this is not drawing, 
this is inspiration!” ‘TI never knew that before,” said 
‘I meant it for drawing.” 

The Oxford University Press have given us an edition of 
Schubert s Songs Translated, the versions by A. H. Fox 
Strangeways and Steuart Wilson, and the air of each song 


Constable, when told about it: 


printed with the words. 
interesting series of London Borough histories, of Which 
Battersea, by Ethel Woolner, and Chelsea, by G. B. Stuart, 
have been received this week. 

It is a pity that the Complete Limerick Book (Jarrolds), by 
Mr. Langford Reed, should leave out so many of the best 


Messrs. Sampson Low publish an 


limericks and include so many hobbling and awkward ones. 
But there are excellent poems, too ; the best, perhaps, is the 
one chosen for the cover : 
* There was a faith-healer of Deal 
Who said, ‘ Although pain isn’t real 
If I sit on a pin 
And it punctures my skin 
I dislike what I fancy I feel, ”? 
At any rate the collection will be useful to a future antholo- 
vist, and will amuse readers here and there ; especially since 
it is illustrated by Mr. IT. M. Bateman. 


Tne Lrrerary Eprror, 


EDWIN WAUGH: A MEMORY, 

TI cannor recall the first time IT saw him. He belonged to my 
life as did the trees, the hills and glens of my home: an old 
mnan with white hair tossed about his large head, huge 
shoulders, a short white beard beneath which a searlet tie 
hung loosely from a collar with wide-open points. His hands 
were laree and thick like the hands of a workman, and his 
clothes were always of thick grey shaggy material such as I 
have never seen before or since, the trousers so wide that 
when seen from the back some distance away his feet looked 
like the feet of an elephant. 
were all unwrinkled, and when the house was full of guests he 
always sat at meals at the children’s side-table, never with the 
grown-up people. He was quite different from any old man 
we knew, for he was never solemn, he never read newspapers, 
he played tricks and behaved badly at table. At breakfast, 
for instance, he used to mix his porridge, bacon and marmalade 


IIe was simple, his rosy cheeks 


in one dish together. 

In the mornings when all the men had gone for the day, 
cither to shoot or fish, and the household was occupied, he 
used to wander down the broad pine staircase and creep fur- 
tively along the winding passages which led to the kitchen, 
Here he waited, peeping in through the chink of the open door, 
till he saw the cook go into the scullery, then, slipping in, 
snatched two new laid eggs from the bow] which at that time 
of day always stood on the dresser. With these in his pocket 
he made his way back into his own room, where he sucked the 
eggs, throwing the shells out of the window. This gave him 
far more pleasure than if he had asked for eggs to be brought 
him in an ordinary way. 


Each day he spent alike. After his seeret journey to the 
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kitchen and his meal of eggs, he used to roam about the 
garden, singing to himself, snatching a mouthful of rasp- 
berries, currants or peas as he went, for he had an appetite 
like a schoolboy’s. He had no wish to shoot or fish, nor any 
need of entertainment, but just liked to wander at his will. 
No one looked after him, often he was scarcely seen from one 
mealtime to another, except from a distance as he sat dreaming 
under his favourite chestnut tree, still singing to himself and 
beating time with his hand. But the moment the gone had 
sounded, heavy feet were heard serunching the gravel, across 
the hall, up the stairs. When the others came in, there he 
was always sitting with his ponderous staff by his side and his 
grey tam-o’-shanter slung over the knob of his chair. Some- 
times he would pause in his eating to sing some words he had 
in mind. Again, he would tell a funny story, or some joke 
he had had that day with the keeper or a shepherd, when the 
tears would roll from his humorous brown eyes down over his 
cheeks, and, mopping them away with an enormous red hand- 
kerchief, he would set to his meal anew. 

Whenever my father shot a particularly good stag we 
always had a Jamboree, a dance to which the servants and 
Jocal tenants came. I and my cousins hung excitedly round 
the corner of the gunroom after dinner to catch from afar 
the first notes of the pipes as Donald McLeod, the head 
stalker, came from his cottage to play for the dancing. 
Now louder, now lower, the music triumphed or grieved 
on the breeze. When all was ready and we entered the 
servants’ hall, the dance was opened with a reel. Old Edwin 
Waugh joined in every dance, notwithstanding his seventy 
years and an absolute ignorance of the steps. He danced his 
own steps, shouting when the others shouted and occasionally 
throwing his cap into the air. After cach dance we all sat 
round on forms along the walls of the room, leaving the centre 
free for one person to sing or recite. When one of the men 
sang a Gaelie song, everyone in the room joined handkerchiefs 
from hand to hand, and, waving these to the tune, joined in 
the chorus. Edwin Waugh did not stand to sing, but sat there 
in the centre leaning on his staff. When he sang sadly, the 
women often wept as they waved their handkerchiefs to the 
rhythm of the chorus. So we danced, sang and told tales 
until far on in the night. 

Everything about Edwin Waugh was big, not only his 
limbs and his clothes but his handkerchief, too: even the 
eye-glass which hung from a leather strap round his neck was 
And in his 
There 
was a vastness in his simplicity, a generosity in his humour, 
and in his mind the reilection of the life of a whole people, 
clear as the picture on a summer lake with no ripple to blur 
the clarity of its detail. Ife knew the heart of the Lancashire 
working folk, and was at home in every detail of their cotta: 
life. Not only did he know the material side of that life, but 
he knew the men’s thoughts, and the women’s, the ambitions 
of the lads and girls and the hopes of the little children. In 
Eawr Folk * (Our Folk), he describes the tnterests 
grows ferns and polyants,” 


far larger than anyone else’s would have been. 
mind there seemed to be no place for smallness cither. 


his poem, ” 
of each member of a family. One ™ 


another ** roots “ith stars enough to drive him mad.” “ Alick 
keeps a badgers’ shop an’ tayches Sunday Sehool.’ ** Poor 
Timothy.” he says, “is a fool,’ but “he’s th’ prattiest 


whistler that ever cocked a lip.” 

Though he was called ‘* the People’s Poet” he did write 
poems not in dialect. Of these “ The Moorlands’ and 

To the Rose on My Window Sill” are, I think, the most 
beautiful. ‘ The Moorlands ” gives the author's intense love 
of a wild and solitary life, his longing to be away from towns, 
and to be free and unnoticed among the hills. This was 
the old man who was our playmate, and who used to delight 
us in many ways, most of all by his unconventional behaviour. 
He used to dine in his day clothes until someone suggested 
that he should wear an evening suit. Not wishing to offend, 
and at the same time not wishing to give up his comfort, fi 
appeared at dinner in a compromise: his trousers and 
waisteoat were the shagey ones of the daytime, over which 
he wore an evening coat with the searlet tie flowing out of 
the Gladstone collar. He Jooked funny enough at table, 
but how much more so in the, drawing-room after dinner, 
with the tails of the coat dangling over those hairy trousers ! 
He would sit uneonscious of or indifferent to the comic 


incongruity of his appearance, lying back in his chair beating 
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time to the tune with his hand and singing in a low tone 
together with whoever was singing. Then he would sing 
himself some old-fashioned song, sometimes as if he 
quite alone, repeating those passages which pleased him 
most two or three times over. 

Year in, year out, this old man came with the summer. 
As the flowers came unchanged so he came, too, always 
singing, always content, so that he seemed to belong to the 
season, and I never dreamt of one without him. But at 
Jast when he came there was a change. We could not say 
exactly how—he was happy and kind, but he spoke less, 
and when he sang there were no words. When he made 
stories for us, the stories were funny and we laughed, vet in 
the telling there was just a little difference as if he could not 
speak as quickly and as easily as once he did. 

The school children clung about him as before, finding 
sweets in his pockets, but he made them talk to him now 
instead of talking himself. It had been a hot year, so that 
more often than before the old man had sat quietly under 
his chestnut tree. When the bracken showed brown along 
the moor, our visitors left us, first one and then another, 
until a day came when Edwin Waugh went, too. 

It was in October. The first snow had fallen in the night 
and lay like silver powder over the hill-tops, while in the 
glen the sun glowed hot on the trees still in full foliage of 
reds and browns and yellows, fading among the limes into 
palest topaz. The “ Poet's Tree,” as it stood apart, spread 
out its fanlike leaves of crude gold over the white head of 
the old man as he sat beneath it waiting for the hour of 
his departure. I sat there, too, for a while till the carriage 
drove round to the door. In the carriage he turned from 
the others with him and looked back all the while to the 
glen, bare-headed, waving his tam-o’-shanter back to us at 
the door until we could only now and then get a glimpse of 
his white hair far away between the gaps in the trees. A 
sudden sorrow came over me, and I ran up the hill at the 
back of the house to get one more sight of my old friend. 
But it was too late. 

I never saw him again. Ile became very ill. Some months 
after my father went to see him at his Lancashire home. 
Iie could speak but indistinctly. ‘* Here I am, all among 
my pillows and bedclothes,” he said, smiling in his old happy 
way as my father entered the room. ‘ Hiow are you fecling, 
Ned?” my father asked, knowing there could be but one 
true answer to it. ‘1 am waiting, lad,” the old man said, 
“waiting for the waggon,” and, after a pause, continued 
almost singing, * for the waggon, and we'll all have a ride.” 
It was one of the old songs he used to sing which he now 
was applying to the slow passing of his soul. 

** Let me lie on the Island,” he said, referring to the Island 
of Rum which he loved. But the people of Lancashire claimed 
him for themselves, so he was brought to Manchester and 
now lies in the little churchyard at Kersal, within reach of 
those who loved and honoured him so well. It was the 
expression of their love for him, but the old man’s heart had 
longed for that island of the Hebrides where the winds and 
rains of winter shriek and beat upon the rocks, where in 
summer the scented heather mingles with the pale nodding 
mountain bell. 


were 


“On the heathy hills T'll take my rest, 
And there my bed shall be 
With the lady-fern above my breast 
Waving wild and free, 
Wild and free, 
Wild and free, 
When the moorland breezes blow.” 
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THE TRUE TRAVELLER 


Typee and Omoo. By Herman Melville. 
*World’s Classics’’ Series. 


2 Volumes in the 


> 


(Oxford Press. 2s. net each.) 


ONE phase of the personality of Herman Melville has been 
obscured by his great book, Moby Dick, which has hidden from 
many readers the lesser but mere sociable qualities of the 
man. Moby Dick puts him into a position of high solitud« 
for its intensity and its delineation of a single fierce emotion 
make the author, for the time being, an eccentric. Shake- 
speare was such an eccentric when he wrote King Lear. It is 
a relief to get away from the exalted, almost strained mood 
of Moby Dick, which can be maintained only at the expense 
of our interest in the everyday concerns of our fellow-mortals. 
To be able, however, to raise up such a high peak of emotion 
as Melville has done in his one great book a man must have a 
very broad base of mundane vitality. Shakespeare, again, is 
an example of this almost mathematical law, and so too is 
Chaucer. The emotional experience of these two masters was 
drawn from their contact with all kinds of men, the rich, the 
poor, the scholars, the materialists, the soldiers and the poli- 
This experience was accumulated to feed the moment 
power to 


ticians. 
of exaltation when the artist should discover the 
mould it into a mountain shape, which all men in search of 
wider horizons might climb. Moby Dick is such a mountain. 
Many critics, seeing in it lightless ravines and chasms, deny 
its greatness, forgetting that those flaws are a negative proof 
of the great height to which the reader must be led before hy 
can stare down into their depths. 

What concerns us here, however, is the more congenial sid: 
of Melville's personality. In Typee and Omoo his miscellaneous 
scholarship—always rather amateurishly pedantic, but all the 
more delightful for that His mind travels 
as light as his body, both carrying a few odds and ends, tattered 
relics of his connexion with the civilized world. The first 
thing, therefore, which strikes us about him is his 
IIe has no mental bias to make him critical of 
HIe is simply interested. 


is put out of sight. 


open- 
mindedness. 
strange people and their customs. 
But how interested ; with what vivid and absorbing curiosity 
That is Melville’s special quality. His memory of sensations 
seems to be unfailing, so that when he describes the hour of 
noon in a paradisal ravine in one of the Marquesas Islands, 
we lie with him on the native mats under the thatched palm 
leaves, and see the dumb birds flashing from palm to palm, 
We feel the juice of those tropical fruits spilling over our lips : 
and the light and the perfume creep around, mingling with 
our tender feelings towards the flower-crowned, olive-skinned 
maidens, so that we almost forget the other side of the picture. 

Yes ; that is Typee, the tale of idyllic life amongst a tribk 
of these Polynesian people which still remained untouched by 
civilization. They had the reputation of being the most 
fiendish cannibals. Melville fell amongst them, and the, 
united in a communal effort to make him realize that he had 
been transported to the Golden Age in the garden of Hes- 
Contrasting the civilized world which he had left, 


perides. 
he says :— 

**One peculiarity that fixed my admiration was the perpetual 
hilarity reigning through the whole extent of the vale. There 
seemed to be no cares, griefs, troubles, or vexations in all Typeec. 
The nours tripped along as gaily as the laughing couples down a 
country dance. 
He describes the daily habits of the girls of the village : 

“There were some spots in that sunny vale where they woula 
frequently resort to decorate themselves with garlands of flower 
‘To have seen them reclining beneath the shadows of one of the 
beautiful groves, the ground about them strewn with freshly 
gathered buds and blossoms, employed in weaving chaplets and 
necklaces, one would have though that all the train of Flora had 
gathered together to keep a festival in honour of their mistress.” 

Omoo shows us that other side of the picture. We sce the 
effect of the contact of our civilization with these unsophis- 
ticated peoples. The religious beliefs and codes of morals 
that had grown upjin i.armony with their temperament and 
environment were stamped down like tropical flowers beneath 
the heel of the prospector. No longer restrained, the natives 
were greedy to cultivate the vices of the white man, who came 
with the gifts of drink and venereal disease. They were fol- 
lowed by the palliatives of Christianity and industrial enslave- 
ment ; but to these the moral and mental constitutions of 
the natives appear still to be impervious. Melville tells how the 
natives of Tahiti, deprived by a flood of machine-made wares 
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of all incentive to continue their beautiful native handicrafts, 
slipped from indolence into vice, quickly losing their cleanliness 
and health. He says that 

‘distracted with their sufferings, they brought forth their sick 
before the missionaries, when they were preaching, and cried out, 
* Lies, lies ! you toll us of salvation; and, behold, we are dying. 
We want no other salvation than to live in this world. Where 
are there any saved througa your spgesh? Pomares is dead ; 
and we are all dying with your cursed diseases. When will you 
give over ?’” 

Even in these books of adventure, therefore, the truculent 
soul of the author of Moby Dick lifts up its voice, crying out 
the woes and agonies of humanity. Ile was a great frec- 
lance, and triumphed not only over the taboos of those South 
Sea Islands, but also over those of London and New York. 

Ricnarp Cuercn, 


NOTABLE BOOKS 
HESKETH PRICHARD, D.S.O., M.C.: A Memoir. By 


Eric Parker. (T. Fisher Unwin.  15:.) 

Hesketi Pricuarp was a perfect example of an English 
patrician. He stood six feet four inches high, and every 
muscle in his body was trained by, and subordinated to, 
a mind that was cager and proud. His fine nature was 
not debilitated by a life of wage-earning slavery, and the 
dependence and timidity of mind consequent upon such 
a position in our acquisitive society. Fortune gave him 
opportunity for culture, dignity, and self-assertion ; and 
he made the most of it. At an early age his independent 
character marked him out, and by the time he was twenty-two 
he had already made a reputation as a cricketer, an explorer 
and big game hunter. he qualities demanded by these last 
two pursuits are certainly not commonly found in irresponsible 
vouth ; but foresight, staying power, ability to lead men, 
were already strongly marked in this boy— for he was little 
more. During a subsequent expedition through Labrador 
the lives of the party often depended upon his gun, but he 
never failed to keep up the food supply, though the conditions 
for obtaining it were severe. At the same time he was making 
a name as a writer of romances: everyone remembers his 
Don Q stories and books of travel. He was first, however, a 
mighty gunman, It was the great passion of his life ; and 
when the War came, his zeal—one might say genius—— combined 
with his large experience as a hunter, marked him out to play 
a large part. He went out to France as a journalist, but 
within six months he had foreed the fighting Command to 
recognize his research work on sniping with the telescope 
rile. Disappointments and setbacks followed, for conserva- 
tive G.H.Q. tried its best to strangle him with red tape. But 
his determined spirit won, and soon he was the recognized 
master mind of the science—and, too, the art-—of sharp- 
shooting in France. But the strain was too much, and he 
came home in 1918, broken. He lingered on bravely for four 
years, dying in June, 1922. Mr. Kric Parker has modestly 
called his book a memeir ; it is really an ably written Life. 

RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON; His Life and Work. 

By A. Dubuisson. (The Bodley Head. 63s. net.) 

Wuewn he had just begun to collect material for a biography of 
Richard Parkes Bonington (the English-born artist who lived 
most of his life in France, where he died in 1828, at the age of 
twenty-six), Mr. C. KE. Hughes discovered that Monsicur A. 
Dubuisson, who had greater facilities for research in France, 
had already been engaged on the same task for scme time. 
Mr. Ilughes has accordingly contented himself by translating 
the Frenchman’s work and augmenting it with some notes 
which were the result of his own research. To judge only 
by the amount of somewhat similar work which appears in 
modern exhibitions, it would be safe to say that although 
Bonington was not a great artist, he has undoubtedly had a 
great influence on the art of our times. Ile was the exponent 
of a certain kind of fresh, effective and facile mode of technique, 
which was almost bound to react on the artists who came after 
him. His chief contribution to art, perhaps, was his use of 
complementary colours as a means of attaining greater vitality 
in colour harmony. ‘To accomplish what he did, in so short a 
space of time, was in itself a worthy achievement. Had he 
lived longer, however, we can reasonably assume from his 
particular kind of development that his significance to Art 
would not have been much greater, though he might have 





arrived at a still greater proficiency in technique. This 
biography, containing the usual facts about parentage, friend- 
ships, appreciation and lack of it in his day, is very thorough ; 
while the pictures are catalogued with the greatest care 
and the few which are illustrated are very well chosen and 
representitive. , 


FICTION 


MOLL FLANDERS 


The Fortunes end Misfortunes of the Fe>mous Moll Flanders. 
By Daniel Defoe. With an introduction by Carl Van Doren. 
(Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net.) 


i 


Moll Flanders. By Danicl Defoe. (Watergate Library. Guy 
Chapman. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Dror was the first of our novelists who could tell a lie indis- 
tinguishable from a fact. And in the consummate art of 
deceiving readers into thinking that he records plain history 
he stands as a monument and a warning. It was no easy 
feat ; we still have novelists among us who are obviously 
incapable of knowing a fact when they meet one ; whose work 
as mere happening is impossible, and (what is worse) incredible. 
But if we take such a book as The Journal of the Plague Year 
it will be beyond us, on the closest analysis, to discover what 
anecdotes are set down from memory or from the newspapers, 
and what has been invented. Now and then someone has 
selected a passage for disbelief : perhaps it sounded a little 
too neatly rounded off, perhaps he thought he detected some 
small anachronism ; and as like as not the same story has 
turned up later ina contemporary diary or biography. And it 
may be that a thing he could have sworn to as an accurate 
record-— because it could not have been fabricated, because 
it wasn’t worth while to fabricate it, because, well, hang it! 
because on the face of it the thing was true—has by accident 
been disproved ; the man of whom it is related has an alibi 
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established for him, we find him, shall we say, annoying the 
King’s subjects by keeping a furious and disorderly dog at 
Dunstable when he ought to Le dying of the purples at Putney. 

It seems a pity that Defoe was not given a monopoly in 

writing the history of England ; for, if he had been allowed 
a free hand in it, where we now have one characteristic incident 
in the life of some King or Cardinal, we should then have 
twenty ; all equally illuminating, ail equally enlivening, and 
(with the leave of Dr. Schiller) all equally true. And it is 
hard to say how this divine gift of creating fact that would 
pass in a court of law came to descend on Defoe. Ile is not 
in any sense a great writer or a great man: I think he would 
have passed by in an assembly without any stir of wonder ; 
we shouldn't have felt that we were in the presence of genius. 
It was Theodore Hook, I believe, who was riding in a cab when 
he saw a man of astonishing self-importance on the pavement, 
uppearing to possess the street and the passers-by, and the 
whole world, too. Tfook was so much moved by the sight that 
he stopped the cab, went up to old dignity, and asked him 
‘Pray, Sir, are you anybody in particular?” I quote this 
anecdote (rather inappropriately) because I was reminded 
of it by the consideration that men of a high genius do bear 
about with themselves the true stamp of being somebody in 
particular. But I feel certain that Defoe looked no more than 
* interesting.” You probably noticed that he wore his hair 
long to hide the indignity that the executioner had done to his 
ears, and thought, ‘*Sad that a man so intelligent should have 
been used so villainously ”*; but I doubt exceedingly whether 
awe came over you. 

Part of Defoe’s excellence arose from his training as a 
journalist ; he was a born journalist, and he must have worked 
as hard as any Fleet Street reporter. He came to be familiar 
therefore, with such incidents as undoubtedly, day by day, do 
happen. And in his day that was surely more of a help than 
in ours. Tor now the population is unmanageable ; among 
so many people, the flagrantly improbable exhibits itself 
every hour; from many of our daily papers we might judge 
that the laws of chance were positively in favour of heads 
turning up a hundred times running. In Defoe’s time a 
wonder was still a wonder. It was still, for example, extra- 
ordinary that a human being should be born black. ‘The 
stock-in-trade of a journalist was cither dragons in Kent and 
horses that climbed steeples or plain, convincing and affecting 
incident. The faculty of wonder was divided between the 
unbelievable and the matter-of-fact : it had not found a half- 
way-house in the barely believable. And Defoe, good journalist 
as he was, got himself into condition by his observation of 
facts for the simulation of fact. 

Not that this explains everything. There must have been 
a peculiar turn to his spirit before he could understand the 
mode of occurrences. There must have been, in addition to 
good craftsmanship, an openness and honesty of intelligence ; 
or, we might put it now, a freedom from complexes. Other- 
wise, despite his training, we should have seen that the facts 
he invented had a greater congruence, a greater similarity 
to each other, than those he recorded. He possessed, too, 
a great liveliness and fecundity of mind. And, occasionelly, 
we can observe his art in turning an anecdote into fact. 

When Moll Flanders was fourteen, she was involved in one 
of her continual misfortunes ; the nurse who had saved her 
from being a charge on the parish, sent off into service by the 
magistrates, fell sick and died. 

As for what she left, her daughter, a married woman wit! six 
or seven children, came and swept tt all away at once ; and removing 
the goods, they had no more to say to me than to jest with me, and 
tell me that the little gentlewoman might set up for herself if she 
pleased. I was frighted out of my wits almost, and knew not what 
to do, for I was, as it were, turned out of doors to the wide wor!d, 
and that which was still worse, the old honest woman had two-and- 
twenty shillings of mine in her hand, which was all the estate the 
little gentlewoman had in the wor!d ; and when I asked th« sd: tughter 
for it, she huffed me and laughed at me, and to!ld me she had nothing 
to do with it. It was true the good, poor woman had told her 
daughter of it, and that it lay in such a place, that it was the child's 
money; and had calied once or twice ior me to give it me; but I 
was unhappily out of the way somewhere or cther, and when I 
came back she was past being in a condition to speak of it...” 

But lest it should seem a chapter of evils too heavy to be 
credited, see how rightly Defoe pulls it back, yet leaves the 
effect of misfortune unchanged. ‘* Hiowever the daughter 
was so honest afterwards as to give it me, though at first she 
used me cruelly about it.”’ It is something the same art that 


‘ 
4 


the man in the jest-books attempted, who boasted of eating 
ninety-nine oysters at a sitting, maul, when a sceptical friend 
remarked, ** Come, come. Make it a round number,” replicd 
severely, ** I should never tell a lic for the sake of an oyster.” 

In the general conduct of his novels Defoe is not always so 
careful. There, indeed, we may have huge coincidences ; 
and it is not often that he shows any constructive ability ; 
the parts are not in a masterly subordination, and so, though 
we are kept in a mood of conviction by the detail, the story 
itself is not carrying us along to a certainty that we are in 
thorough contact with life. It is here that Defoe fails; 
it is here that he must serve for a warning. Memory is not 
the only available, nor the best, Mother of the Muses ; there 
is a type of inspiration in which the theme itself, the state of 
spirit in which a work of art is being created, compels and 
Vivifics the incidents into credibility, no matter what they 
be. And in this extreme of art (which is genius itself) there 
is no room for amassing “ evidences of truth”; fact will 
be hostile to the progress of such a work. We must say, 
none the less, that to be like Defoe is next best to genius. 

Moll Flanders gives us the purest and most likeable Defoe. 
It is strange that the book should have been thought indelicate 
orimmoral ; for it is as detached as can be from sensationalism. 
Moll herself is guilty of no more than earthliness of character ; 
or guilty of no more than common sense, it might be expressed. 
She holds herself up as a monster of iniquity when at last she 
repents ; and Defoe plays up to her in his preface—she was 
truly enoughcriminal ; but he insists upon it that she was wicked, 
too. And if we are suddenly held back and asked to recall 
the catalogue of her crimes we are astonished at our sympathy 
with her. At one place, a half way through the book, she 
counts them up :— 

‘Then it occurred to me, ‘ What an abominable creature am 1! 
and how is this innocent gentleman going to be abused by me! 
How little does he think, that having divorced a whore, he is throwing 
himself into the arms of another ! that he is going to marry one that 
has lain with two brothers, and has had three « a by her own 
brother ! one that was born in Newgate, whose mother was a whot 


and is now a transported thief ! one that has lain with thirteen me 


and has had a child since he saw me. ‘Poor gentleman!” said |, 


“what is he going to do ?’”’ 

And after this she turns a professional thief and comes 
within an ace of the gallows. With it all, though, one degree 
of crime follows so naturally from the next, and the gradations 
of her career are so slight, and she is anyhow so much at a loss 

to keep herself alive without committing some crime or other, 
that we cannot find her, in anything but appearance, unusually 
vicious. She preserves to the last the easier parts of virtue, 
kindliness and loyalty. It is not only, as Mr. Van Doren 
suggests, her vitality that makes her delight us; it is our 
sureness that she cannot be held worse than the rest of us 
as We may see plainly when she has repented. Fer when slic 
has become respectable and honest again, she keeps all! her 
old vices, and yet her conduct would not shock the most 
censorious of outward moralists ; or at least she would no 
longer be the object of his denunciation. She remains an 
egotist ; she lies for convenience—or conceals the truth; in 
minor ways she continues to deceive her acquaintances and 
swindle them, as it were, into thinking that she had always 
been a model of chastity and pure morals. The same common 
sense and absence of self-discipline shows itself. And it 
seems an accident that she was then criminal and is now, to 
external view, unexceptionable. 

Of course, if it is worthy of mention, the novel is packed with 
material upon the social history of Defoe’s time. There is a 
vigour in the descriptions that keeps us ali the way alert. The 
casual sketches of character are more poignant than the full 
portraits; especially those which were typical, landlords 
and spinsters and such :— 

“The ordinary of Newgate came to me, and talked a little in his 
way, but all his divinity ran upon confessing my crime, as he called 
it (though he knew not what 1 was in for), making a full discovery 
and the like, without which he told me God would never forgive 
me; and he said so little to the purpose, that I had no manner of 
consolation from him; and then to observe the poor creature 
preaching confession and repentance to me in the morning, an | 
find him drunk with brandy and spirits by noon, this had something 
in it so shocking, that I began to nauseate the man more than his 
work, and his work t » by degrees, for the sake of the man ; so that 
1 desired him to trouble me no more.” 





The account of Newgate is throughout as good as any that 
Dickens gave us; and much to the same purpose. And if 
Dickens has more of fire and sincerity, Defoe has more of 
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acuteness and persuasion. And Defoe can be affecting ia 
his fashion :— 





“The next morning there was a lL scene indeed in the prison. 
The first thing I was saluted with in the morning was the tolling 
of the great bell at St. Sepulchre’s, as they e all it, which ushered 
inthe day. As soon as it began to t dismal groaning and eryir 
was heard from the condemned hole, where there lay six poor souls 
who were to be ex itec{ t t dav. some for one crime, some for 
another, and two f{ rn ev. This was followed by a confused 
clamour in the hot 9 I ne thie ve ral sorts of prisoners, expre Ing 
thew awkward sorrow r the poor creatures that were to die, but 
In a manner extremely durf ing one from another. Somo cried for 
them; some huzzaed, and wished them a xvod journe y; somo 
dummed and eursed th > that had brought them to nm, that is, 
meaning tho evidence, * prose tor many pitying them; and 


some few, but ver l 
Of the two reprints M: 


somer, Mr. Guy Chapman’s the more portable. Both are 


Grant Richards’ is the hand- 


exccllently produced, and both (if I may be allowed a double 


mncaning) very presencibie, ANDREW Caney. 


To Editor of the Specraton. | 


Str,—Remembering that the past year has, among other 
erg <p ene mig by continued trade depressiot 
i little ief to the volume of uns mployment, your 
pio may :* disp d to challenge and, perhaps, 
with some justification = heading to this  Ictter. 
Nevertheless, I am inclined to think that before the New 


Year has proceeded very far, the satisfactory features of 
the ye ar how closin ry Ii | more cl arly I'¢ vealed In the 

sc that it will be shown that the main developments 
have been of a character preparing the way for better 
times in the future. 


In my letter next v k I shall hope to summarize th 
views held in responsible quarters in the City with regard 
to nage prospects for 1925. Those views, however, 

1, I think, | found to | based for the most part upon 
the conditions and event of the year 1924, For although 

h each vear we draw, as it were, a line between Decem- 
ber 31s t and Ja uary Ist, that line is a purely imaginary 
one. and there is nothing magical in the occurrences of 


the midnight hour on December 31st to change the trend 
of the ferces which have been operating throughout the 
vear. 

~ Tt would be easy to fill some columns of your paper by 
setting out the many interesting financial and _ political 

ents which have alfected the economic situation as a 
whole during 1924, but I propose only to deal with two 
or three, as I think it will be found that it is these particu- 

r developments which have exerted most influence upen 
the financial situation in the past year, and which promise 
to exert a still further influence in the coming year. 

Kar and away the greatest event of the past year, 
ereater even, in my judgment, than the fied int swing 
in the political situation at home, has been what everyone 
trusts may be regarded as a settlement of the Reparation 
crisis. For some years past the complexities of that 
crisis have ereated such political and financial chaos in 
Europe that it has been impossible to take a clear survey 
of the position and prospects, while international confi- 
denee has been at a discount. Moreover, from the time 
of the French occupation of the Ruhr in January, 1923, 
the erisis has assumed a more acute phase, and not only 
have the events of those two years included the utter 
demoralization of German currency, but France herself 
has been adversely affected by the general state of Euro- 
pean chaos, and by her own excessive borrowings. At the 
beginning of this vear, eatin we had the setting up 





if the Committee of Experts by the Rey aration Commis- 

sion. followed by th pre sentation of the Dawes and 

McKenna Reports, and, finally, by the definite accep 

tance of both bv all the Allies. This great deve lo} mene 

and unanimous decision has opene d up the way foi the 
nancial reconstruction of Germany also, it may | 

hoped, for the ultin ( pavment of | IONS, \ hile th 
alon thes ter has been furth th uceessful 
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800 million gold marks in this country, the United States 
and other centres. 

Moreover, the improvement in European affairs has not 
been confined to the settlement of the Reparation crisis, 
for during the last year we have followed up our financial 
aid to Austria by arranging for loans to Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Greece, and in all these directions there have 
not been wanting very delinite indications, including 
greater stability of exchange, of the successful results 
which have followed the courageous action on the part 
of this country (and, in some cases, on the part of the 
United States also) in coming to the aid of the distressed 
nations of Europe. 

It is highly interesting and also instructive to note how 
these great developments te which I have just referred 
have led automatically to another outstanding feature 
of the year—namely, the great rise which has taken place 
in sterling as expressed in American currency ; in other 
words, in the American exchange on London. This 
advance has not, unfortunately, in many respects, been 
in any way connected with an improvement in our own 
trade position, for our adverse trade balance in the 
matter of our visible imports and exports for the first 
cleven months of 1924 is greater by more than £100,000,000 
than it was at this time last year. It has been due in 
the main to the effect of these European developments 
upon the confidence of the American banker and the 
American investor. In other words, America has been 
lending freely to Europe during recent months, believing 
that with the settlement of the Reparation question, fol- 
lowed by the financial reconstruction of Germany and of 
some of the other Central European countries, the outlook 
in Kurope, both financially and politically —the one is 
very intimately connected with the other—is better than 
for some years past. It is this great improvement in 
the international situation which constitutes the chief 
feature of the year and carries with it promise of the days 
to come. 

Of course, the great change which has taken place in the 
political situation cannot be ignored. There is no 
getting away, for instance, from the fact that the substi- 
tution of a Conservative for a Labour Government 
has been largely responsible for the great rise in securities 
referred to in a subsequent paragraph. Incidentally, 
however, the interesting fact remains that by general 
consent acknowledgment is made in the City and 
elsewhere of the important part played by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald as Labour Premier in bringing about the 
acceptance of the Dawes Report by the Allies, a matter 
which I have already admitted to be the outstanding 
feature of the year. Moreover, I must also point out 
that a good portion of the rise in securities occurred during 
the period that the Labour Government was in oflice 
though the rise in industrial shares has gathered special 
strength since the Election. 

A year ago, when surveying Stock Exchange prospects 
for 1924, it was not diflicult to indicate two probabilities. 
The first was that activity was more likely to be displayed 
in securities than in commerce, and the other was that, 
having regard to the rise which had already taken place 
in British Funds and kindred stocks, the more remarkable 
movements in the New Year were likely to be seen in 
what is known as the variable dividend or the more 
speculative departments. 

This forecast has been completely fulfilled. In 
the first place, comparative ease in money and the 
contraction in trade demands for loans have tended 
to concentrate financial attention upon the Sieck Markets. 
How marked has been ‘ihe activity may be gathered 
from the fact that whereas for the year 1923 the list of 365 
representative stocks selected by the Bankers’ Magazine 
showed merely a depreciation fer the year of about 
£30,000,000 or less than } per cent., the advance in this 
same group of stocks for the first eleven months of the 
present year was over £250,000,000, or something like 
_ all-round gain of 4 per cent. Not only so, but out 

this great ‘gain, by far the greater part was in the 
edb cr dividend list where the percentage advance 
was about 9 per cent. all round. Industrial shares have 


risen in remarkedle fashion during the vear, and there 
has also been considerable activity and strength displayed 


in the Speculative Markets, one of the outstanding features 
being the remarkable advance of not far short of 100 per 
cent. in the general value of Tea companies’ shares. 
In the Shipping industry there has been some recovery, 
but, although during the last month or two things have 
improved a little in the Iron, Coal and Stecl industry, 
the value of shares connected with that industry have 
fallen materially for the year. 

In my next letter I shall endeavour to indicate some 
of the opinions held in financial circles with regard to the 
anticipated trend of these developments as affecting the 
financial outlook in the New Year.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Artrucr W. Kippy. 

City, December 19th. 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS 
Drery Lane.—-Midsummer Night's Dream ; 
from December 26th .. a ‘au 8—2.30 
[An exceptional cast, ballet by Fokine, produced by Basil 
Dean.] 
Ilis Masestry’s.—-Patricia “a i ». 8.15—2.20 
[Good entertainment, though the humour is a little weak 


G.iope.—Our Betters . as 
(Mr. Maugham at his best on Soci ty at its worst 
A GUIDE FOR PARENTS 
Aver. —Peler Pan. Matinees only, 2 p.m. 
[Gladys Cooper suppresses her “fe mininity and makes a 
charming Peter.| 
Srranp.—Treasure Island; from December 26:h 8-—2.30 
[Stevenson’s great story excellently arranged ani played 
James.—Pollyanna  .. -- 8.3C—2.20 


[A sentimental play about a little pig- ti nile d girl. who skit 
tishly hands round puppies and kittens to disapproving 


adults. 
MUSIC 
December 27th.—Souruwark Cariucprat, LoNpon 
Bripce Fae in on a aca 3.0 
{A festival of Christmas musie. Admission free.] 


December 27th to January 10th. —Cuurciu Houses, 


WESTMINSTER. 


[ Beth'ehem, the Nativity Play set to music by Mr. Rutland Boughton, 
will be revived by the Streatham Philharmonic Society under 
the composer's direction. The notable cast includes Miss 
Dorothy Silk and Mr. Frank Muallings. Matinees D m 
ber 27th and 3ist, January Ist, 3rd, 7th, 8th and 10th at 3 p.m 
Evenings: December 30th and 3ist, January 2nd, 6th, 7th and 
9th at 8.15.) 
December 28th.-Sr. Sreeuen’s, Bow .. wa .. 6.50 
[Bac'v’s Christi: Oratorio, Parts I. ant Tl. only but this im-ludes 
most of the deligitful pastoral mummers 
January 3rd.—Sr. ANNE’s, Soro ee a .- 3.30 
[Christmas Oratorio, with full orchestra, Admission f Sent 
stamped envelop: to Rector, 23 Soho Syuare, W.1 


LECTURES 


December 27th, 380th, January Ist..—Tue Royar In- 
STITUTION, 21 ALBEMARLE Srreer, W. 1 
Mr. F. Balfour Browne, on ** The Habits of 











Insects ~ ree ae a bid KA 3.0 
{An attractive course adapted to children between the 3 of tea 
and sixteen. The first lectures deal with insect coll aml 
the habits of bees, wasps and caterpillars, Later | will 
describe dragonflies and water-bectles, Tickets lars 
from the address above. 
FILMS 


Avr rue Trvour, Srranp (daily, 2.30, 5.50 and 8.80, Decem 
ber 29th to January 4th). Little Robinson Crusoe 
{[fackie Coogan shipwrecked with a niece cat, and cast up among it 
The special morning performances for children are to continue throws 
the holidays. | 
Ar vie Scana, Torrennaxa Courr Roap (daily, 2.50 and 
8.30). The Epic of Everest. 
{Vhree hours of this impressive travel film mike as good a London hotilay 
as any.) 
Avr rue Marsire Arci Pavinion (December 29th to Janu- 
ary 4th).-Dorothy Vernon. 
{In her new p tre Maury Pickford tries h wk at tossi i Elizabethan 
cur 


Av rur Srou., Kingsway (December 29th to: 3h st). Girl Shy. 


{A Harold Lloyd comedy which is rather low in parts but full t cheertal 

laugh A new animated cartoon of Bonzo is also showi 
Av rue Empire: (daily 2.30 and 8. 30). Two Little Vagabonds. 
{This favourite melodrama of the last generation is not reall lited to th 
cinema, end comes out a littl incoherent and long-winded ut Yvett 
Guilbert and Gabriel Sienoict do cacctlent character work as the Gaffer 


aud his hag of a wife.) 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
DEC, 29th, 39th and Sist. HAROLD LLOYD in his latest eight-reel 
comedy, ** GIRL SHY *’; All-Star Castin ‘*‘ NOT ONE TO SPARE"; 
ete. JAN. Ist, 2nd and 3rd DOUGLAS MacLEAN and PATSY 
RUTH MILLER in ** THE YANKEE CONSUL"; OWEN MOORE 
and ALICE LAKE in ** THE LOVE NEST”; FELIX, ct 
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Saying it in English. 





Do Londoners know Lendon ? In most cask they do not, 
Walking or driving they rush along its streets with minds so pre 
occupied that they do not observe and consider the thing the 
see and igaore. To take one instan How many of those who 





travel along Fleet Street remember that iust behind 


powering noise and turmoil is the calm beauty of the Temple 
To take another instance. 
up and down Great Portland Street. How many of them 
that as they go southward Regents Park towards Oxford 
Street they are passing on their left a building in which about 
two hundred rescued 
wonderful building in which medical skill and experienced nursing 
are tenderly turning limbs that aré 
that are straight and 
They do not see the 
Well, in this case, it must be 
excuse for their ignorance. They have passed a Hospital—The 
toval National Orthopaedic Hospital—but surely, in the whole 
ef London, no other Hospital is so completely hidden from view. 
The ground fioor frontage is occupied entirely by attractive shops 
so attractive that the unobtrusive entrance to the Hospital is 
quite unnoticeable. 
That is the first. and a very real, 
the Hospital labours. It does not 
standing building which can be 


Every day thousarids of 
Irom 


children are being from deformity—«a 


weak and crooked into limbs 
strony 7? 
there ! 


good and ample 


building—-do not know that it is 


confessed there is 


which 
itself as an out 
Phen there is its 


disadvantage under 
advertise 


seen from afar 


name or at any rate one word in its nan Orthopacdi 
That word has an imposing sound if properly pronounced, but 
what meaning does it convey to the innumerable passers-by 


It must, surely, be admitted that the vast majority of Londone: 
are not primed and versed in the knowledge of Greek roots. How 
have a Hospital 


then can they be expected to realise that here we 


which sets itself the task of making crooked children straight 
(Gr. Ortho straight. Paideia the rearing of children.) 

Onee inside the building. however, with its many floors and 
airy wards, the meaning of the title is made clear, and the succes 


of its work becomes manifest. Little tots are taken there so 
deformed, so twisted out of human shape, so weak and helples 
that one shudders at the sadness of it all. Here we 


hildhood the 


have childhood 


handicapped at its beginning absolute opposite of 
what childhood ought to be. 

\ gloomy place! you will say. Not at all. Quite tl 
reverse. There are toys everywhere, and flowers. There aro 
smiles on tiny faces. There is downright genuine laughter. The 
children are being cared for—they are being led by skilful hand 
away from deformity into a better, brighter and stronger life. Let 
us say it in English, not in Greek. This is the Great National 
Hospital for making crooked children straight. 

There is another title 
but certainly deserves some comment, 
* National.” As a matter of fact, the 
for patients are not only admitted from all parts 


which needs no explanation 
and that is the 
Hospital is more than that, 


of Great 


word in the 
word 


2 
sritcatn, 


they are also received from far distant places in our Empire 
These things being so, it must be recognized, it certainly ought 
to be recognized, that the Hospital deserves National support 


lands. 
pital in Great 


and support, also, from far distant 

But while the main Hos 
and cheerful, and while the little patients are bright 
too. it is at the Country Branch that things are at their very best, 
and most encouraging. If the He 
hidden away so as to be hard to find, the C 
top of Brockley Hill, Stanmore. lobours under no 
High up, at the very summit of the hill, its lawns and window 
overlook the wide stretchu untrysicke There is room t 


Portland Street is bright 
and cheertul, 


yspital in London 1 
Branch iit th 


results are 
mitry 


uch disadvantag 


breathe, and the air is clean and invigorating It is a tonic in 
itself and works wonders. So does the sun-bathin a principe 

feature of the treatment Natu and rene th combine t 

make cl oked childr Ih stra The result ! almost 
unbelievably successful. 

io enable such children to eventually become self-support 
citizens is not a charity; it Is National investment Will 
take shares in it ? There are immense p ibiliti at Brockl 
ill, Will you help them to be realised ? There are 1G0_ bed 
there now. but the Waiting List o long that at least anoth 
i) beds ought to be provided at once. Will you endow bed 
At any rate, will you do nething for the mat d and crooked 
children for whom this ple “en mad ; Remember, the lor 
they have to wait for treatment the I the chat of effecth 
ap rieet cure, 

That the Hospital } orked i lly can be question 
neither can the reatne ind pr sure of its needs Phe cost o1 
working this big National Cl re} Hospital for the past y« 
was about £40,000, and vet it ert i incon is only £2,700, | 
whole of its invested capital | dt | bank l | 
only average about £1,200 a yea Phi are pitiful ! 
pared to those of oth big | | tl ing | If 
was about £6.000. The difficulties of the H pital are obviously 
not due to extravagance, as in the | car tl f | 
in-patient was the very | o! f £2 12s. ¢ pel 

Such are some aspects of the work of t Rovi National 
Orthe pag lic Hospital What i 7 pol t thy pitity | policrhit 
of the little ones ? Plea a not tat t ! r. Your letter 
should be addressed to ‘The Rt Hon R » McKEeNNA 
Treasurer, Royal National Orthopaedic Hospit Creat Portlans 
Street, London, W. 1. 

Let your reply be a ne Is On Writ nf heq 5 


it in Engtish-Bank note ov ‘Tr 
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Special 
Mediterranean 
Cruise 


CUNARD and ORIENT 


LINES 
LONDON to EGYPT 


ORONSAY, sailing February 7 
ORMUZ, . » al 


VISITING GIBRALTAR, 
TOULON AND NAPLES, 
RETURNING BY THE 
WORLD'S FASTEST LINER 


MAURETANIA 


From ALEXANDRIA, MARCH 10, 
VISITING 
NAPLES AND MONTE CARLO, 
Arriving SOUTHAMPTON March 18. 


One or three weeks’ stay in EGYPT 
according to steamer _ selected. 


RETURN FARE £70 upwards. 








Apply Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liverp 9001, 26-27 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1!. Orie it Line, 5 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, E.C. 3, or any Cunard or Ori ent Line Office 




















EC] CT BOO moog oo Oe co moro moma cca 


UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 

i 4 

REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


SOUTH AFRICA 


* The Empire’s Riviera” 
SPECIAL NEW YEAR 
TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 
at Reduced Return Fare. 


JANUARY 9th, 1925, 

upply to the He ud Office, 3 Fenchurch 

 velngy I ond I 3: Branch Offices at Southampto om, 
Birmir ch um, Lee ‘ls Manchester, I iveepest and Glasgow. 


SSE nooo eels coool oo cocoocrc 


MAIL 


PE BPEOSBER0E EEE H000o088 


ther ee 


GUC Ec OBES COO oom oo oman 


Bolo) 








LIMITED. 


LUNN, M.D, 
"AND CONTROT, 


ALPINE SPORTS, 
Chairman—Sir HENRY 
BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE 


MALOJA (E ngadine) Palace . «» 300 beds 
The finest Hotel in ‘Switz verland.’ 

MORGINS (Valais) .. Grand Hotel .. »- 180 beds 
MURREN ee -» Palace Hotel des Alpes +. 250 beds 
” es ee ee Kiger... ee 95 beds 
* es ee Regina .. es ° ee so beds 
PONTRESINA Schloss .. oe oe .. 250 beds 
Ro se ee aa oe .. 250 beds 
Par ee «es 130 beds 
WENGEN s ‘ oe i Hotel a — beds 

SECRE1 ARY, : 5 P.N., Endsleigh Gardens on lon, N.W. 

And 2 P.N, Alb iy Courtyvare rd, Pice: vdillvy, W. 1, 
GD ie matiaiats 














CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
and upwards can be invested without expense to 
CORPORATION MORTG: AGES repayable on 
1935, 1940; of in the new issue a Prt 2 = 


obtaine ~- from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
through any Stockbroker or Banker. 


id of ay 
Lenders, 


4th January, 1930, 


ene “sTOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 
n can be 
elfast; or 


informal 














EARLY DELIVERY 
OF NEWSPAPERS 


is best assured by leaving your order at the 
nearest branch of W. H. Smith & Son. The 
W.H.S. newsboy will be at your door promptly 
every morning to deliver any newspaper you may 
desire. At the W.H.S. branch—be it shop or 
stall—magazines, periodicals, trade and technical 
journals, etc., are also available immediately on 
publication. ; 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


PARIS] 1,250 Branch [i SELS 








The clean, 
Remove 
point acts as distributor, 
— books 








NO HEATING OR MESSING USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT?’ OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the 
and papers are fastened 
hundreds of services 

Replace pin-stopper. 
pocket), Od. and god. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 


roorl, 





sheets inserted 
repaired efiectively rendere 
Tube gid. (vest 











The Famous 


‘GROUSE’ 


BRAND WHISKY. 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 


Pre-War Quality. 
166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux Howse, PERTH, Scotland. 


Established 1200, 




















LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE 


unless you help us 


Harrow Road, 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there 5 


PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


to eradicate their diseas and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Ra 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born iree 


of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND — 
London, W.9, since the new Maternity De; was 
provided. Please 


send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 


£17,800 required in the 178th year of iis work. 


FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 706 YEARS. 








THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued and 


Trained, free of Charge, 


es 
THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, 





15,000 Girls. £10,000 wanted for 
Urgent Reconstruction. 


DO HELP US. 


Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16, 





Bankers : Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W.1. 
| . 
1} Ir any DIFFICULTY is experienced obtai: 4 co; of THI 
SPECTATOR, please comm with the 1 a pt 
t I ced 
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‘ILL your tank with Pratts 
Perfection Spirit, the pure, 
non-choking volatile fuel that 
assures clean plugs and clean 


~ 1 e 
cylinders. 


Pratts gives you more power, 
more miles per gallon, more 
sensitive acceleration and easy 


starting on the coldest day; it 








is the spirit that has made 
\Winter motoring worth while. 


PRATTS 


Uniform everywhere 
Reliable always 


iF ew 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL. CO., LTD., 
sh Ou \nne’s (sate, London, S.\W ;. 


YOU 


1 A ° 
will celebrate Christmas in safety, 





' 






& 


frurenes 











, 
warmth and comfort 


AT HOME. 


* . ’ r 
Remember the Crews who go out 


1 
to those in peril on the sea 
round our 

by sending a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


LORD HiARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 


Hionorary Treasure: Secretary 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 











DEATH DUTIES. 


Kingd Provident Institution 


1 issues 
Death Duties may be paid to the 


The United 
policies under which 


Inland Revenue Authorities directly they become due, 
without the necessity of waiting for Probate. The incon- 
venience and delay which may be occasioned by having to 
realize part of the estate is thereby obviated. 

1 t} { 1 19 pe und be ( h heen 

d at ra 1 to oo I I 

luture fe llent, as the 1 t \ 
is light, th l there is a lare i 
hetween tl 1 and that as in 
the Valuati 

. — ; ; sale a 
Office: 196 STRAND, LONDON, WC. 2. 

Chairma Ti RT. HON. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P 














NATTA 
[i 
inlil 





is 
atas 





A Traditional 
New Year Gift 


is that which the friends of the 
‘London Missionary Society make 
at the New Year Season for retired 


missionaries, widows and orphans. 


The men and women who have 


represented the Church of Christ 
in the forward line of the mis- 
sionary enterprise through the 
L.M.S. have an outstanding claim 
Christian 


upon sympathy and 


support. 


55 Retired Missionaries (most 
f 7 ( 
of them over 70 years of age; 


average term of service has 


been 33 years), 
40 Widows (ten of whom are 
over 80), and 


13 Children receive grants, 


Your help will be gratefully 


acknowledged. 


The Treasurer of the Society ts 


Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 


Contributions and correspondence 
may be addressed to Rev. Nelson 
Bitton, Home Secretary, 


London Missionary Society 


48 Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 











— 
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Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 


RATES, 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) pen “ 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) oe 








Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS  DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


Go et. 





se 








ales DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford 
Bracing air trom Downs and sea, 








T H E GRANGE, BU ATO &, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD 
racing climate. Pre paration for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Targe 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAp. 
MISTRESS. 








} aes. 8 COURT, SEATON, DEVON, 

Boarding School for Girls. (ood position, near sea. ‘Thorough Education, 
Qualified, experienced staff, Special attention health, food, home comforts, games, 
Playing fiel 3 hard tennis courts,--For prospectus apply to Dr. and Mrs, 
MEYRICK JAMES, Principals. 


“MARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, has an annexe for a few 
girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic Science, 
Large grounds with golf. Next Term January ZIst. 











N RS. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 
m | W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to British gentlewomen. Each room is fitted 
with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones. Write for appointment. 
Mrs. Hemming has five houses and sixty-eight rooms. 











ne &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
U Niversity OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS, 





PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The Council invites applications for the Chair of Philosophy, at present held by 
Professor Moberly, M.A., D.S.O. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 per year, 

The duties will commence on October Ist, 1925, 

Fifteen copies of applications, accompanied by copies of three testimonials, refer- 
ences and other credentials, should be received by the undersigned on or before 
February 2nd, 1925, 

Further particulars can be obtained from 

¢. G. BURTON 
Secretary. 


‘.HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
Ss 


PUBLIC S°EOOL FOR GIRLS. 
An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for this School. 
Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried and have had experience 
in teaching Middle and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools 
Commencing pay, Tacks 235 per mensem; if a University graduate Taels 250 
yer mensem, No allowances except participation in the Superannuation Fund. 
Agreement for three years, renewable at the end of cach three years, if services 
satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. ; 
The value of the Tael may be taken a 3s., but exchange is liable to fluctuation. 
First-class passage provided and half-pay allowed during the voyage. VPurther 
puticulars and application form may be obtained of the Council's Agents, by whom 
applications must be received as early as possible, . 
Messrs. JOHN POOK AND CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghei, 
68 Fenchureh Street, London, 8.0.3 


_~o ANT SECREPAKY required by Royal Asiatic 
Lt Society, 74 Grosvenor Street. Age 25 to 40. Salary commencing £150, 


Knowledge accounts essential.Apply SECRETARY, with testimonials, before 
January 6th. 





December. 1924. 





npwo RESIDENT ASSISTANT MASLERS required for 

January, one for Mathematics and Geography, the other French and 
History. Prep. School standard. Games essential, Graduates and Public School 
men preferred. Apply VICE-PRINCIPAL, Newquay College, Cornwall, 

‘AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training 

/ in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months, Residential Hestels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Departn ent,— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION (ING PORP ORKATED), 54 Russell we etl W.c. 1, 


-‘ectures, Scholarships, Xr. 


B IR K BE C K C OL LEGGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.C. 























Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Faculties 
ef Arts, Science and Laws. 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE, Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of 
over £700 are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar Is., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


—— ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
ASSOCTATION will be held in the London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2., January Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Publishers’ Exhibition, Excursions 
in London, Discussions, Travel Film, Lantern Lectures. A DINNER will be 
arranged for Members, Friday evening, January 2nd, Tickets 5s., obtainable at 
Meeting on January Ist 
= EDUCATIGNAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KE NSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman ani Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore. M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—-For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund on Grants 
from the Board ot Edue ation apply to the Princi ipal, Miss &. EL L Aw RENCE 














‘Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
d HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good cducation, 
Ileana !-Mistress. Miss F. M. 8. BATCAELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.) 


C ALDER GIRLS’ 








IRLS, 











CHOOL, SEASCALE. 


Climate bracing and sunny 


A sound elucation on Public Schoot lines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for iris, 
Sto 18 years, UPPER SCHOOL tor girls, 14 to 19 years, 

Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, gol, riding, good and sate bathing, 

Lscort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, 

Yor illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MIST RES, 


pa ta.uw Ss Ss 8, 
BOURNEMOUTE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Chairman: Rev. J. PD. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, b.A., London 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Day. 

Entrance Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Lourncmouth. 

Bournemouth ¢ ‘ollegiate Schools, Ltd. 


|; ie —Fre D>. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal— Miss Watt AS 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. 





* Watford 616.” 
—_— 
rWVHE Anchorage, Haddenham, Bucks. R.C. Home School, prepara« 


tory and pre-preparatory, has a vacancy for child in Jan, Fees mod. and in iclusive 














GNES, LADY ELVON, conndently Recommends “THE 
A ae CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea, 


For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W. 1. Tel Vict. 8294. 
Full particulars on application 


\ Iss IRONSID E’S BUREAU. 
4 JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 


Prospectus cn application, 73 Gower Street, W.C.1 











( pVERDALE SCHOOL, FARLE Y HAL ~s near wana 

Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Git 
charming country residence , 650 Tt. ehave sea level, Principals: Miss PICK \RD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 











Bons Schools out Callens. 
QAK LANDS Ss © HO OL 


TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys, 








Founpers: Sirk JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Da 


BRATH, K.c.B., ¢..F., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J. BOIS, Esg., 514 
GEORGE MACAR TNE Y, K.c.1.k., AND THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITi 


HEAD-MASTER: THE REV. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PHLD., F.C.s, 
(St. Catharine's College, Cambridge: Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFP. 
The scl.oo] stands in its own magnificent grounds of IS acres. Own Farm. Deauti 
ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light, 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dk. MORGAN-SMITH 
VLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
FOUNDED 1563. 
For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


Y ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
a \ School on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 
and for professional and commercial cireers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming bath 
O.T.C Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the uEAD- 


MASTER. 
ING 
BURY ST. EDMUND’'S. 
40 Toarders, 80 Day-boys, rep. Department, 
Sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O,1.C., Scouts, Physical Traintag. 
Fees, £22 per term, 
Head-Master: J.M. Wapomorg, M.A., Oxon. 


NHURCHER’S COLLEGE, 
J Head-Master, F. EF. Wood:l', M.A... F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
£25 33. 10d, per term.—All applications to the HEA D-MASTER'S SECRETARY, 


ARNARD CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE.— 

Healthy and beautiful district, 230 Boarders, 70 Day-boys, Special 
Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects Moderate aud 
inclusive fees. Preparatory School for younger boys, for prospectus apply W 
the BURSAR, 


ELLY COLLEGE, ‘TAVINTOCK.— Recognized by tho 
< Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea lacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master io 6V. PLUM. MLA 


























EDWARD ¥ ie HOOL, 


PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 

















Scholastic aiid, 








QcHOOLS AN D ruTORS. 
Reliable information and advice converning the most suitable establishment 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of tees, Ac.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN A KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.L, 


Telephone: Gerrard 5272 (2 lines 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schoolz in existence 
price 2s, Gd., pest free Js, 
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QCHOOLS FoR BOYS aAwnpb GIRLS. 
rUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J.P ATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Dest Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

Che age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
ok HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTI ECONOMY SCHOOLS, ec, 
is giv Hy free of charge by 
MESSRS tABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, conde m, W.1. Telephone: Reg ent 4926. 
Educational Agents. istablished 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring « Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Sool 
Principals in the country, They wil! also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CH ARGE 





, 





WHATEVER IS MADE TO _PARENTS. 








Pribate C wition, &c. 


RE nV. G. LACEY MAY, M.LA., Easton Rectory, Wincheser, 
desires Pupil, 16 vears (backward), to work with another boy next tern. 


MB; G. W. HAR R 1s, B.A. (Honours), Cantab., who has had 
wr} 2 experience and much success, prepares PUPILS for the folloing 


exams. !— S., First ¢ joint Scholarships, Littlego, enamudianns 























Is ink of Ene tland, Law Prelim., Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Lacals, 
inior Administrative, Individual nd small classes.—For particulars gply 
ait athbone Plac ce, W 1 rel. Museum 4596 


hatin, ‘Tupetwriting, &e. 








| ONALD MASSEY. Literary Agent. 
Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sal “ only English Agency in Los Angeles, the rorid 
centre for Movir Pict Production : 


RONALD MASSEY, t, London, 8.W 1. 


“”¢ CAREER TH A PAYS.—Advertisement writing 


108 Viet ria Stree 


and publcity 





mi work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for partieints 

nd free lesson to oO (i pt. T.2), SHAW INSTITU PE, 1 Monts gue St .. London, ' Ww 
ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal ¢ course : low 
to write, what to write about, wher » sell, Expert guidance, real traning, 


Illustrated booklet free K gent Institute (Dey 85), 13 Victoria Street, SW. 1. 





YYPEWRITING, P root Re ading and Revision of MSS. by 
experienced clerk, late | n University, Mss, 1s. per 1,000 woils.— 
Miss HILL, Monks Risboroug! Huck 


Hotels, Wodros, Kr. 


) EFORMED ) INNS. Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 1’0 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Reireshment House Association, Lid. 




















P.R.H.A., Ltd.. St. George’s House, 193 Re 


| OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 


rent Street, W. 1, 


———____—= 





Lancaster Ga:e. 





4 Private Residential Hotcl, most pleasantly situated on a quict corner wer- 
wking Hyde Park, facing sout! Close to ‘bube and "bus routes, Recentl re- 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines ol a private hous« Gas fires and 
telephones in ¢ conch yo ,0TNS Good food and good cooking Liit. ‘Yverms from 1:4. 6d, 
per day, or from 4 guine (singl 7$ guineas (double) inclu ive 

lelephone : Padding 

% 
Gours, We. 








BISHOP, ee Fy 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 


4 - 
Accompanied, Ist Class Only, 


Jan. 24. EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA. 54 days 

Feb. 17 GREAT CITLES OF ITALY. 35 days 

Feb. SICILY & SOUTH ITALY. 30° days 
10 


es! details from 159 Auckland Road, London, §.1 





SiR HENRY LUNN, eo @ & 
ALGERIA AND TUNISIA. 
Camping in the Desert. 
A mpanied by Mr. P. G, Boyle, F.R.GS, 
Late Commissioner in Zambezia. 
MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA. 
Accompanied by Miss Joan Haggard, F.RG.S, 
ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE. 
5 H.K Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 1, 


ED. 


‘ FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements o! Steamship Lines wil! be fe und on pa 3 1082 an 11036 


Miscellaneous. 


$ A RS O N’S PURE ee Se ee 
J NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For — rns and particulars writ 
ALTER (¢ ARSON « SONS, 











D° ST L ESS ‘HOOLS.—Use “FLORIGENE” ( Regd.) 

on all floors ies g Christmas \ acation. Each application allays the dust 
for a whole term or longer, purifies the air, minimises infection and coughing, preserves 
iluors, Greatly saves labour, time and money. Easily applied by unskilled, 


Battersea. London, S.W.11 





THE “ DUST-ALLAYER” CO. (Est. over 2 2) 1, ars), 
4, Vernon Place, Bloom bury Square, W 
(Government, County and Borough lade dad ) 
| “> YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE, — Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
Specimens sent free.—HENRKY bB. WARD, 57 





from £2 2s, Mortimer Street, 


London, W.1 
REAL SAVING.— WE 
COSTUMES, &c., 

garments for free estimate, or we collect.— 

16 Chardmore Koad, London, N.16, ‘Phone: 





TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
Ciissolu 4777, New clothes also made, 





(OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vaiue 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on 
jold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. ; 

S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850, 
YOCKROACHES cradicated by 
J invented by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Harmless to domestic animals. Tins 

1s. 6d., 2s, 8d., 5s., post free from sole makers, HOWARTH'’S, 473 Crookesmoore 
Road, Sheffield, « or “Che mists Army and Navy Stores, BOOT’S Branches. 


ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 


NORTHAMPTON, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH 
A 











*Blattis,” a scientific remedy 





President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G a 

This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes, The Hospital, its va hes (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas 
are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 

Voluntary boarders without certificates received, 

For particulars apply to 

DANIEL F, RA 


E 


a MBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No, 56, Medical Superintendent 
Dr. Ri a wo in be seen by “pepe Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1 
Telephone : Lat angham 182 ; — 


C ATALOGUE of Miscellancous, Interesting BEI OND-HAND 


r Ae FOREIGN BOOKS (mostly French Post free on application Also Cat. 
of English Books in new condition at considerably reduced prices. Post free on 











application. Old and New Foreign Books supplied at reasonable terms, Corresp 
in English, French, German, and Dutch.—J. A NI LUHI YS Bookseller, 37, Dean 
Road, Willesden Green, London, N.W,2. Business by post only, except by 
arrangement, : 





rem Us av, ARIS PUDVAS™ bsvsese x RAAT AATAY EY) 


IN HOLIDAY MOOD | 
YOU TURN TO BUMPUS R 


> ’ | 
4 The number of people who have only a Ss 
‘ break of a few days at Christmas is bg 
‘ enormous. They may not go away for long, > 
>) but they do want an entire change from ? 
‘ their everyday life and activity. iS 
‘ The student wants fiction—the fiction reader le 
probably desires travel, and nearly every one can a 
Q get new intcrest and refreshment in bi iphy. by 
> Whatever it is, we can supply it from our une > 


4 rivalled collection of b Oks 4 
> 


4 Send for copy of Alonthly List of Books 5S 


J.& E. BUN {PUS 


350 Oxford St., Saco, W.i1 


Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
His Majesty the Kin 


*Phones 























LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AU G 4 ) B wn 
IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 
ARMAMENTS YEAR-BOOK 
General and Statistical Information. 

The Secretariat of the Leag f Nations has issued an Armament 
Year-Book, containing inforiné I cerning 3 M ber 
and non-Members of the Leas { Na 

The Year-Book consist of a Th ond part a ith the 
eries of monographs, each of q tion of bud @xy 1 
which deals with o Stat and ‘ National Defer na i [ 
is generally divided into thi < nditure " 1 1 
parts 1 V I A ul 
The first—and str I ) ing, ¢ 

—part, which i } I j The { it t ‘ 
portant, gives detailed infor i with ju apa { 

tion concerning tt organisation 1 i for war pur es, in pai 
and composition of 1 1 lar th I . of a 
force (supreme n I importa 4 ma a 
authority; larg init rms and "1 peu » mineral 
services; T cruiting system, c Pape ae i ‘ and Ut! 
budg etry effectives, et trad in materia 

900 pp., Sv bound in cloth. 17 61 








| CONSTABLE, 10-12 es Street, London, 








Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOL R OF THE HAIR. 


By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 

“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYST EM,” ete. 
‘ontents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 
_ Washian, Brushing and Combing the Hair How to Free the 

Hair-follicles from Scurf Accumulations. The Cause an d Cure 

of Hair-wastage and Discoloration. Some simple rules for self- 

applied Scalp Massage, etc. 6d. post free from 


HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
(Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 


*Phone Victoria 2215. 
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THE SPECTATOR, [December 27, 1924. 
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ROLLS - ROYCE} 
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q A recent expert opinion concerning the 20 h.p. Rolls-Royce. 











“The latest experience has served to explain to me, as it would 
to anybody, how it comes about that the firm has had to 
increase its production of this type, for a sweeter running 
car one is unable to imagine. . .” 

Mr. H. Massac Buist in be “Morning Post” 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 


15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON, T!LEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) 
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Cruise in Comfort. 
| 

AROUND THE WORLD. 
MEDITERRANEAN. 





> o 


od | 


a 


(3 NEW ZEALAND LINES. aes Ra es 


| 
| 
—S—— ee ee | i 
MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. “ 


P. & O. and B.I. Tickets Interchangeable, al 


Iinpress of France, 18 





EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR. 
Tickets of & O., Orient, and New Zealand F 
Shipping and Union Companies. Ali sailings - A P 4 

ubject to change with or without notice. from Southampton 


illes to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf, +)" - ‘ ah Py * a he ‘ 
o Colombe, Madras and Calcutta. | VW I rHOt i _* HAN( 3D OF sl KAMSHIP. 
les to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia 
to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. | 
5. London to Queensland. One ship, one payment, 
. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 4 : 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 


“4 : (via Panama Canal). INCLI ] IES M¢ yt R CA RS, SPECIAL 
© ee EP es FO) to Yewnmer oe TRAINS. TOURS, BEST HOTELS AND 
South Sea islands. 


San Francisco to w aland, Australia and 
&, London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia ALI, GRATI ITIES WHILE ASHORE. 





via Cape ef Geod Hope. 


ADDRESS: } ‘D ’ “cs if ET) 

Nos 1.2.3, 4 & § —For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager, F CROWDING AVOIDED, 

Grosvenor) 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1.; I’rei t | F 

Business, P. & O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall ondon, EC 3 | All Canadian Pacifie Cruises are strictly limited to maximum 

BL Agents, Cray, Dawes & Co, 12%, Leadenhall Street, Lov } x = 

6-J B We ret & Co.. Ltd, 138, Leadenhall Street, London |} number of passengers mu h below capacity of ships engaged. 

EC 3, or P &O. House (first fMoor,—Gencral Passcnge 1} 
Y L James). 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 

J $s ‘o of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O. House (f 


Stenger Agent, W fy James) 14, Cockrpar Sitet | Write CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, | 


nd for Vancouver Service, eny office of Canadiar 











fi Ait ne | ~- . 
S. Eeensen, Ancteaie, tte, Mene, 20, kame Cnet, BO ‘|! 62/65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 ) LONDON 
DIF bP yy get ge | 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 j 


or Local Agents Everywhere. 
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